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1,220 Fulton-Diesel Horsepower in the Municipal Plant at South River, N. J. 


99° 4) per cent of all 
Fulton-Diesel horsepower is still in use 


Fulton-Diesels have been operating for many years in all representative 
types of industrial service. Their performance everywhere has been con- 
spicuously successful. 

Not one Fulton-Diesel has been scrapped. 


Not one unit has been disassembled—and that for resale and erection at 
another location. 


Behind every installation is the guarantee of Fulton service which com- 
prises over 70 years’ experience in engine building. 


Our organization includes a staff of engineers who devote their entire 

attention to the Fulton-Diesel Regardless of location and without 

obligation, members of this staff will consult with you on any power 

problem. Executives and Plant Engineers are invited to visit our works, 

and we will welcome the opportunity of sending you a copy of Bulletin 
805 describing and illustrating the Fulton-Diesel. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful engine builders since 1852 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York—82 Wall St. 


Dallas, Texas—709 Praetorian Building 
F."Edward O'Neil, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. for New York 
New Orleans, La. 824 Hibernia Bank Building 
AGENCIES: 
W. M. Toomer, Jr., 216 Graham Building’ 


Havana, Cuba—401-403 Banco Nacional 
A. J. Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. for Cuba 


United States Jacksonville, Fla. 
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A Map a for. 
Growing City 


VERY circular dot in the accompany- alone among the large cities of America; 

ing map shows the site of a proposed but with the present understanding of the 

neighborhood park or playground in need for neighborhood parks and play 
the city of Pittsburgh, Pa. If acquired by grounds, there will be scant justification 
the city, as recommended by the Citizens for any smaller city finding itself in Pitts- 
Committee on City Plan, Pittsburgh will burgh’s plight when it reaches Pittsburgh’s 
pay a big price for recreation areas which size. In that city to-day, some 340,000 per- 
might have been secured at almost nomi- sons, or 58 per cent of the population, are 
nal cost in the city’s early days. And, mean- more than 15 minutes’ walk from any ex- 
while, a large percentage of Pittsburgh’s isting park having an area greater than five 
population are deprived of convenient op- acres; and the service to these persons by 
portunities for outdoor play. In this situa- smaller parks is almost negligible. 


tion, Pittsburgh is, of course, by no means In its recent report on “Parks,” from 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON CITY PLAN 
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Total Debt and Revenues 


HI Depart: nt ot mmer made avail 
a ist | I 
the g t Na ! Govern 
District of Co 

s, villag 
tricts, townshiy listricts, park dis 

t ts, and he ns iv the 
ver ¢ ] 

Pe 
st gove 
48 ) ] 
c a al 
7 104.496.0000 149 
I ¢ $2.898 
$ 
Nat 
$6,814 
Asa ttset to the above gross debt of $22 

786,715,000, there re sinking fund and « ther 

ssets held for the retirement of such debt in 

ri t 3$1,034,.800.000 leaving a net debt ot 
$30,.551,516,000, or $283.76 per capita The in 

cepted t ther countries to the United 

States November 15, 1022. was $11.800 10.245 
| re ss «ce S rep rted represents a ] ot 

Lt: ‘ 

e publ tedne including funded or 
} 
xed debt te 1 1 bonds special 
issessment hond< ten — loans. outst nd 
warrants eT t t every char acter 

the total public debt of 1922, the Nati Gov 

ernme! epresentec per cent, the tate 

ernments 3 = per ent the counties 1.2 per cent 
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eries, concert halls, theaters, recreation and 
sement buildings, and the like. It may be 
out of doors—in the woods or oper 
try, upon the water, and within open spaces 
vhich the community may set aside for th 
s¢ 


Human beings, as well as plants, thrive out 


rs. Open spaces are the city’s lungs 

They are breathing places. They may be uss 
grounds for the children, or as athleti 

ters for both children and adults. They may 


nsist of large parks and 
ial city “squares” and neighborh 
ks, or water recreation areas As the cit 
vs, the need to provide such open spaces 
becomes more frequent and urgent. This is 


boulevards, forn 


fundamental issue, and no seeming expediency 
or false idea of practicality should prevent thi 


f the issue squarely 
the past, Pittsburgh employers have bee: 
licapped, because workers were attracte: 
to other cities which offered more and better 


recreation facilities than this city could offer 
lf the aggregate time annually available in this 
city for recreation were expended wholesome 


| healthfully, even if very great expendi 
ires were required to provide facilities for that 
purpose, there would be an incalculable eco 
! return. The investment would be an in 
vestment in public health, contentment and ef- 
ficiency, and in better citizenship.” 


of Governmental Units 


nd all other civil divisions 23.6 per cent; in 
1912 the National Government represented 42.8 
per cent of the total public debt, the state gov 
ernments 6.2 per cent, the counties 5.5 per cent 
ind all other civil divisions 45.6 per cent 

There was also issued last month by the 
Department of Commerce a statement in regard 
to the specified revenues of the National Gov- 
ernment for 1923, and of the states and their 
civil divisions for 1922. The grand total of 
these revenues is $7,433,081,000, or an average 
of $68.37 for each person. Of this total, 
$3,204,133,000 represents the revenues of the 
National Government, consisting of customs, 
$562,189,000; Internal Revenue (1) income 
and profit tax, $1,691,090,000, and (2) miscel 
laneous taxes, $935,699,000; tax on circulatior 
of national banks, $4,204,000; and Federal Re 
serve franchise tax, $10,851,000. 

The total revenues of other political units ar 
as follows: 


State governments $867 468,000 
Counties 742,331,000 
rated places 1,627,329,000 
lownships ... 151,818,000 
School districts ... 738,483,000 
All other civil divisions 102,069,006 


The grand total for these civil divisions is 
$4,228,948,000, or an average of $38.00 for each 
person. Of this total, $3,320,380,000, or 78.7 
per cent, comes from general property taxes 
Special taxes, including inheritance, income, 
etc., contribute $258,034,000; poll taxes, $20, 
190,000; licenses and permits, $408,597,000; and 
special assessments, $203,747,000. 
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Health Helps for Municipal 


Officials--Part | 


By Carl E. McCombs, M. D. 


National Institute of Public Administration 


ERSONAL hygiene is a subject about 


For all of the functi 


which most people are pretty well i: health departments should be c 

formed nowadays and perhaps gen ving administrative responsibility 
crally competent to express sound opinions, ough inn cities é vities I A 
thanks to the broadcasting of health ad do particularly with the health of 
vice and instruction by public and private school children have for local reasons of 
agencies for health promotion. But the ad- expediency been turned over to educational 
ministration of public health is a matte: tthorities. It is. I onsens 
that requires the of opinion among 
adoption of stand- health executives 
ards for which indi- Classifications of Municipal that school health 
vidual opinion does vork is more satis 
tory basis. For Functions by +} depart 
guidance in matters (a) Prevention of communicable ments as merely one 
of public health pol- diseases—their registration, investiga- phase of the g a] 
icv a citv should de tion, supervision and control 2 child hvgiene 

pend upon the coun- and protection of the health of chil- gram waicn begins 
sel of specialists in dren from the prenatal period on in the prenatal pe- 
health administra through school and into employment. riod and continues 


tion. Its efforts to } 
obtain public health 
efficiency will be 
productive in  pro- 
portion to the meas- 
ure of adoption of 
standards which 
such specialists have 
approved. The aim 
of this article is to 
suggest what certain 
of these standards 


disease 


(c) Food sanitation—the inspection 
of foods and beverages, including milk, 
to prevent their contamination with 
disease-producing organisms or agents ment, 

(d) General sanitation—the inspec- 
tion of premises and the correction of 
conditions which may be or may be- 
come contributory to the spread of 


(e) Keeping of vital statistics—the 
“bookkeeping of health,” which com- 
prises mainly the registration compila- 
tion and analysis of statistics of birth, 
marriage and death 


on through school 
life and into employ 


It may perhaps be 
expedient to charge 
municipal health 
departments with 
the administration of 
other activities that 
do not the 
p! ary objectiv e of 


disease prevention, 


are, how they may 
be used for the ap- 
praisal of municipal health practise, and 
how applied for the improvement of munici 
pal health service. 

Public health administration has the 
same primary objective in all cities, namely, 
the prevention of disease. In its essentials 
disease prevention connotes provision in 
the administrative program for certain well- 
defined activities or groups of activities 
commonly called health functions. 
Although there is no universal agreement 
as to the limits of health administrative re- 
sponsibility, a simple and inclusive classi- 


fication of health functions is shown in the 


accompanying list. 


ut it should be 
clearly understood 
that such activities as the collection and 
disposal of garbage and refuse, street clean 
ing and plumbing inspection are not prop 
erly health administrative functions. It 

the business of the health-department to 
see that garbage and refuse are so disposed 
of as not to be a health nuisance and th 

such plumbing devices as are installed are 
adequate and so used as to carry away in 
fectious matter safely, but there its re 
sponsibility should end. It is because of 
this difficulty of drawing the line clearly 
between what is actually the health depart 
ment’s administrative responsibility and 
what common opinion holds should be its 
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responsibility that we have health depart- 
ents all over the country saddled with 


vork that is relatively unproductive in com- 
} Mandatory laws have been 
passed putting upon health departments the 
duty of enforcing regulations supposed to 
be in the interest of public health but actu- 
ally of little practical value in disease pre- 
vention. In many cities health departments 
are spending more money for relatively 
; health-valueless services than for work 
which has a high measurable value in the 
prevention of sickness and death. It is not 
at all uncommon to find cities obliged to 


munity health. 


spend more to enforce their elaborate 


plumbing codes than to enforce their regu- 
lations for the control of contagious 
diseases; more to prevent accumulations of 
rubbish and ashes in back-yards and alleys 
than to prevent infant deaths; more to in- 
spect garbage cans than to inspect school 
children to prevent disease and physical 
defect. 

This brings up the whole question of 
relative values in health service, and its re- 
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lation to health expenditure. The role of 
the various activities of a health depart 
ent in disease prevention can be measured 
fairly accurately in the light of the mod 
ern knowledge of how disease is spread 
and what its consequences are. Different 
authorities may give slightly different 
weights to the various phases of health 
work, but in general they agree on the rela- 
tive standing of the major activities in the 
disease-prevention program. A _ typical 
example of a table of relative values is that 
prepared by Franz Schneider, Jr., a sani- 
tarian formerly of the Russell Sage 


Foundation in New York City.* Mr. 


Schneider rates the values of the various 
disease prevention activities of a health de- 
partment as follows: 


Control of communicable diseases 


Fiy and mosquito suppression............... 
*The figures found throughout the text refer to 
the list of selected references at the end of the article. 
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Food sanitation 


0.1 
Inspection ot school children................ 7.0 
5.0 
Dispensary and 5.0 


It would of course be impracticable to at- 
tempt to distribute the health budgets of 
all cities strictly according to such a 
schedule as Mr. Schneider sets up. Under 
certain conditions milk control might be an 
extremely important factor in the preven- 
tion and control of communicable diseases; 
as, for example, typhoid fever, which is 
frequently milk-borne. Milk control might 
also be an essential feature of infant 
hygiene work. In certain communities 
where primitive methods of disposal of 
human excreta still exist, privy and well 
sanitation might easily become a health 
service of the highest health value in the 
prevention of water-borne diseases or 
diseases like hookworm which are spread 
through soil pollution. One of the greatest 
health menaces in many communities, 
particularly in the rural South, is soil pollu- 
tion, the result of improper disposal of 
excreta. So we must accept such tables of 
relative value with certain reservations 
when it comes to determining precisely how 
the health budget shall be spent. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Schneider’s table of relative values with 
the distribution of health department ex- 
penditures as set forth in the recently pub- 
lished First Report of the Committee on 
Municipal Health Department Practice of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion.®)* This report tabulates for 72 
cities the distribution of health department 
expenditures for “strictly defined health 
service” (exclusive of contagious disease 
hospitals) as follows: 


Per Cent of Tota! 

Expenditure for 

Character of Service Health hing - 

Communtenble disease control (general) . 

Tuberculosis 3 


*See also special report of same committee on Ex- 
penditures of Health Departments (*). 


Venereal diseases 2.5 
School health supervision ........--- 8.4 
Public Health 3.4 
Food inspection .........--.--- 14,2 
Sanitary inspection 19.4 


Jt will be seen from such comparison 
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that many cities are apparently spending a 
major part of their budgets for relatively 
health-valueless service. For ex: ample, we 
find that more is spent for food inspection— 
much of which work, other than milk and 
meat inspection, has a relatively low health 
value—than for infant welfare, or school 
hygiene, each of which has a high value. 
Almost as much is spent by these 72 cities 
for sanitary inspection as for the control 
of all communicable diseases, including 
both tuberculosis and venereal diseases, 
which has a far greater health significance 
to the community. Obviously, there is need 
for readjustment of health expenditures in 
many of our cities, to the end that more 
health value may be purchased per dollar 
expenditure. The intelligent use of a table 
of relative values of health service, such as 
that prepared by Mr. Schneider, will go 
far toward insuring a properly balanced ex- 
penditure of health funds, and municipal 
officials, by comparing their own health 
budget distribution with a table of this kind, 
will perhaps find the clue to uneconomic or 
wasteful expenditure. 

Efficient expenditure for health service 
in any community may be said to depend 
upon three principles. The first is that no 
matter how much money is made available, 
it shall be budgeted for the various activi- 
ties so that the amount available for each 
activity shall be in direct proportion to the 
health productiveness of the activity meas- 
ured in terms of disease prevention. The 
second is that the program of disease pre- 
vention shall not be based upon the health 
tradition or theory of a previous genera- 
tion but upon the scientific principles which 
modern health research has established. 
The third is that the budget shall be suffi- 
cient to put such a rational program into 
effect and carry it out to a logical con- 
clusion. There ought to be more money 
available for public health work in the 
majority of our cities, but until health 
funds are used to buy health values in- 
stead of health labels, and until a program 
of disease prevention has been adopted that 
conforms in essentials at least to the best 
modern practise, those who hold the strings 
of the public purse will not be readily con- 
vinced of the necessity for greater expendi- 
ture. The problem of increasing health 
department expenditures will not be found 
nearly so difficult when it is possible to 
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1921 1922 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS IN REDUCING THE INFANT DEATH-RATE—DEATHS UNDER ONE 
YEAR PER THOUSAND LIVE BIRTHS IN NEW JERSEY 


Key: Black indicates more than 100 deaths per 1,000; cross-hatch, from 90 to 99; dotted, from 80 
to 99; white, less than 80 per 1,000 


onstrate to the appropriating body that 

nds as ] een eranted have been 

lv t ding to a 

hat h the n the most com 
ent health t ties 


Prevention of Communicable Diseases 


Let us consider first the prevention of 
com! nicable dis¢ es, which st inds it the 
ties A special committee of the 
\meri an Publ c He alt! Associati yn which 
represents the great majority of health 
* alists of the intry, has prepared a 
Lisea which outlines in detail the 
procedure to be followed to secure best r¢ 
sults All that is necessary for local health 
authorities to d to accept these standard 


ules, incorporate them in their health 
codes, and then secure sufficient funds to 
make them effective. But in spite of the 
hese standard rules provide an 
authoritative, easily applicable program of 


disease prevention, relatively few cities 
have put them wholly into effect. Terminal 
fumigation of premises 


following con- 
tagious diseases is still practised in many 
cities although 


placement by other 


on of infectious mate 
rial is conceded to be less expensive and 
more productive The adoption of the 
; Schick test to determine the immunity of 


children to diphtheria and the immuniza- 


tion of all those susceptible to the disease 
s as certain a method of prevention of this 
disease as vaccination for smallpox, yet 
only few cities have made a determined 
effort to prevent diphtheria by this easily 
applicable, inexpensive and positive method. 
\Vbile opportunities for the spread of com- 
municable diseases have increased tremen- 
dously in the past twenty years through all 
the various channels of communication be 
tween individuals and communities, the 
uethods of preventing disease in many 
communities have improved but little in 
the same period. 


Child Hygiene 

The infant mortality rate of a community 
is a good index to health department effi 
ciency. Given an adequate program of 
baby-saving and sufficient funds to carry 
it out, any community can produce strik- 
ing results. In our table of relative values 
it ranks next to control of communicable 
diseases, but in our table of municipal 
health expenditures it falls below expendi- 
tures for other far less essential services. 
The recent report on Infant Mortality in 
the United States by the American Child 
Hygiene Association shows that the infant 
mortality rates of 573 American cities 
vary from 24 per 1,000 births in East 
Hartford, Conn., to 255 per 1,000 births 
in Lackawanna, N. Y.© There are, of 
course, many factors to be considered in 
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determining the reasons for high or low 
infant death-rates, but an infant death- 
rate above 100 per 1,000 births is certainly 
to be regarded as presumptive evidence of 
inefficient health service. The methods of 
preventing infant deaths are so well estab 
lished that no community need consider 
that it is conducting an experiment when 
it decides to adopt them. Briefly stated, a 
program of baby-saving should include: 


(a) Prenatal instruction of mothers by trained 
nurses and physicians, in their homes 
and in public clinics 

(b) Supervision of the obstetrical practise of 
midwives and physicians 

(c) Provision of proper facilities for the ob- 
stetrical care of mothers in hospitals or 
homes, and at public expense when 
necessary 

(d) Prompt and complete 

registration of births 
and infant deaths 

(e) Investigation of all 
cases of infant death, 
including still births 

(f) Visitation of mothers 
and their new-born 
infants by trained 
nurses, in homes or 
in special clinics 

(g) Inspection and super 
vision of infants’ 
boarding homes, day 
nurseries and other 
places where infants 
may be cared for 

(h) Thorough education of 
the public in all mat- 
ters relating to in 
fant health 


There is so much valu- 
able reference material on 
this subject that it is diffi- 
cult to select a_ single 
document. For an outline 
of administrative proce- 
lure that has demonstrated 
its efficiency, the reader is 
referred to the reports of 
the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene of the New York 
City Health Department 
and the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene of the New Jer- 
sey State Health Depart- 


Prevention of infant 


hygiene as a health department responsibil 
ity includes not only the carrying on of 


of the ba! y-Saving activities above outlined 
ut also a program of child health prote 
tion and promotion that will maintain cot 


tact with children and their homes in in 
fancy, through the pre-school-age period 

through school life, and, finally, in employ 

ment. Of these periods in child life, the 
school years offer the greatest opportunity 
for effective health education, not only of 
the child himself, but of others in the home 
from which he comes. 

That many cities have failed to take full 
advantage of this great opportunity is clear 
from the recent report on Health Service 
in City Schools by the Joint Committee on 


WHAT IS THE TYPE OF YOUR COMMUNITY? 


ONE WITH PUERICULTUR 


rT 


ment. GET TOGETHER AND ESTABLISH A PUERICULTURE CENTER 


mortality is simply one 
phase of the broad health 
function which we have 
called child hygiene. Child 


CHILD WELFARE CENTERS, CALLED PUERICULTURE CENTERS 
IN MANILA, P. 


I. ARE BEING ADVOCATED BY THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE COMMISSIONER 
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Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association.“ There is the 
on among cities in standards 
xpenditure, and in benefits 


widest variat 
of service, im ¢ 
obtained. Too often we find cities spend- 
ing large sums of money to detect phy sical 
and mental defects of children, but be- 
cause they have not adequate facilities for 
treatment and correction of these defects, 
their money is largely wasted. The report 
above mentioned shows that of 302 cities 
115 had inadequate facilities and 25 no 
facilities for the treatment of visual de- 
fects: 116 inadequate facilities and 2I no 
facilities for the treatment of tonsils and 
adenoids; 143 inadequate facilities and 23 
no facilities for the correction of dental 
defects. In short, almost half of the cities 
were not so equipped as to take best ad- 
vantage of school health examinations. 
Further interesting facts regarding school 
health administration will be found in a 
report on School Health Super 
vision of the Committee on Municipal 
Health Department Practice of the Amer 
Health Association previously 
referred to. 

Where responsibility for the administra- 
tion of school health work should be lodged, 
whether in the local health or the educa- 
tion department, is a moot question over 
which there has been much controversy, 


special 


ican Public 


but that need not concern us here. The 
important thing for city officials to know 
is whether or not their city has an adequate 
program of school health service and 
whether or not all forces of both health 
and educational departments are being 
properly utilized to make that service pro- 
ductive in community health. Briefly sum- 
marized, a school health program should 
include: 


1. Adequate sanitary supervision of the 
school plant, its equipment and en- 
vironment 

2. Daily inspection of children by compe- 
tent persons to detect and exclude 
communicable diseases 

3. Physical and mental examinations of all 
children at school entrance and peri- 
odically thereafter 

4. Correction of physical and mental de- 
fects at public expense if necessary 

5. Health education and physical training 
adapted to child needs 

6. Protection of children entering employ 
ment so that employment may be as 
far as possible suited to their phy- 
sical and mental equipment 
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How and to what extent the details of 
such a program should be carried out is a 
question for each community to determine. 
There are, however, certain principles 
which should govern procedure in every 
community, and these principles have been 
embodied in the report of the committee on 
School Health Program of the American 
Public Health Association.“ For an ex- 
cellent summary of the essentials of school 
health supervision the reader is referred 
also to School Health Supervision Based 
Upon Age and Sex Incidence of Physical 
Defects, by S. Josephine Baker, formerly 
Director of the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
of the New York City Health Depart 


ment.) 


1) Relative Values in Public Health Work, by 
Franz Schneider, Jr.; American Journa! 
of Public Health, September, 1919 

How to Determine Relative Values in Sani 
tation, by George C. Whipple; Tue 
American City, May, 1914 

Relative Values in Public Health Engineer 
ing, by M, N. Baker, Associate Editor, 
Engineering News-Record; apply to En 
gineering News-Record, 10th and 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

First Report of the Committee on Municipal 
Health Department Practice of the Amer 
ican Health Association; Reprint of Ameri 
can Public Health Association, 8370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City 

3) Expenditures of Health Departments, the 

Report of the Committee on Municipal 
Health Department Practice of the Amer 
ican Public Health Association; American 
Journal of Public Health, June, 1923 

(4) The Control of Communicable Diseases, the 

Report of American Public Health Asso 
ciation Committee on Standard Regula- 
tions; Reprint No. 436 of Public Health 
Reports, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 
) Statistical Report on Infant Mortality in 573 
Cities of the United States; American 
Child Hygiene Association, 17th and T 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(6) Health Service in City Schools: Report of 
the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education 
Association, and the American Medical 
Association. Prepared by Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Chairman, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York City 

Report of School Health Supervision of the 
Committee on Municipal Health Depart- 
ment Practice of the American Public 
Health Association; American Journal 
of Public Health, April, 19238 


(8) Report of the Committee on School Health 
Program of the American Public Health 
Association; Reprint of the American 
Public Health Association, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City 

(9) 


School Health Supervision, Based Upon Age 
and Sex Incidence of Physical Defects. 
by S. Josephine Baker, M. D., Director of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene, New York 
City Health Department; American Jour- 
nal of Public Health, June, 1922 


Note.—Since this article was written references 
’, 3 and 7 above have been published together with 
other valuable articles as Public Health Bulletin No. 
136, Report of the Committee on Municipal Health 
Department Practice of the American Public Health 
Association in cooperation with the United States Pub 
lic Health Service. This document may be obtained 
for 50 cents from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington, 
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Selection of Pumping Equipment for 


Station Keonomy 
By Frank A. Mazzur 


Boston, Mass. 


HE two points of paramount impor- 
tance in securing additional pumping 
equipment are dependability and oper 
ating costs, and in a pumping-plant furnish- 
ing the water-supply for a community de- 
pendability is by far the greater of these 


have an excellent record for dependability 
and low cost of up-keep. Their price, how 
ever, is high compared to other types of 
pumping equipment, but even with its high 
cost this type of steam-driven pump is a 
favorite where the maximum steam econ 


two points. In making the comparisons of 


the various types of 
apparatus, I have 
based the figures on 
units of about 3,- 
000,000 gallons Ca- 
pacity in 24 hours, 
as the majority of 
pumping - plants are 
of this size or 
smaller. 

Let us consider 
the extension of a 
plant equipped with 
t wo. direct-acting 
compound pumps, 
one of which is to 
be replaced with a 
pump of somewhat 
greater capacity. As 
the direct - acting 
pumps, even when 
new, have a _ very 
poor duty compared 
with what we look 
for at the present 
time, the new unit 
would naturally be 
of a different type. 
In the event of the 
available space be- 
ing able to accom- 
modate a crank and 


An Article Based on Practise 
Rather Than on Theory 

In this article the writer discusses 
the problems met when a water-works 
plant needs to increase its pumping 
facilities either because of the obsoles- 
cence of its present equipment or 
because of need of additional pumping 
capacity. He does not consider the 
construction of a new plant. Through- 
out the paper good boiler equipment is 
assumed, and the plant discussed is one 
of about 3,000,000 gallons daily capac- 
ity. The figures used are based on 
actual installation and operation costs. 
Similar installations in other plants 
would probably vary somewhat from 
the figures given, and, therefore, all 
of these costs are to be taken as ap- 
proximate. The chief value of the dis- 
cussion, however, is to bring out the 
salient points and emphasize the ex- 
treme care with which the problem 
should be approached. 

Each and every installation is a 
problem by itself, and unless it is 
viewed from every angle and every 
factor is carefully weighed, it is very 
easy to make a selection that will be 
disappointing in the results obtained. 
Mistakes in engineering are usually 
costly, and it is only by careful diag- 
nosis that they may be avoided and sat- 
isfactory results assured. 


omy is the main consideration. 


It may be, how- 
ever, that to install 
a crank and fly- 
wheel pumping-en 
gine would entail an 
extensive addition 
to the buildings, the 
cost of which, added 
to the high cost of 
the pumping-engine, 
would bring the 
fixed charges on the 
investment up to a 
point where the 
total yearly cost 
would be greatel 
than if a unit of dif- 
ferent type and 
poorer duty but of 
much lower cost 
were installed. 


Other Types of 
Drive with Centrif- 
ugal Pumps 
Turbine Drive 
The turbine-driven 
centrifugal pump 
has the advantage 
of low first cost and 
very small space re- 
quirements co m - 


fly-wheel engine without any great altera- 
tions in the building, this type of engine 
should undoubtedly receive serious consid 
eration. The crank and fly-wheel pumping- 
engine is without question the most eco- 
nomical in the use of steam, a unit of this 
size being able to deliver about 124,000,000 
foot-pounds per thousand pounds of steam 
under the ordinary steam conditions found 
in existing pumping-stations. They also 


pared with the crank and fly-wheel pump 
ing-engine. The duty, however, is by 
no means as good, but this is very often 
mcre than offset by its lower cost. Under 
the same steam conditions, which will give 
a duty of 124,000,000 foot-pounds per 1,000 
pounds of steam for the crank and fly-wheel 
engine, a duty of about 100,000,000 foot 
pounds can be obtained with the turbine 
driven centrifugal pump. In addition to 
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e small space requirements, a very smal 
lation is needed for the turbine-driven 
) The practically 
elf-contained, and the arrangements oO! suc- 
pipes can bx rked out 

i very d inexpensive manner. 

let us assume that instead of replacing 
ete unit in our plant w th one de- 
gi d f< r every day service at best econ 
my, we have the case of a plant equ pped 
vith an economical pumping-engine for 
recular service, and a stand-by unit which 
either too small in capacity for the in- 
reasing demand, or is worn out or obsolete. 


In this case a steam turbine-driven centril 


gal pump offers the best solution of the 
problem, for the space requirements ol this 
pump and its appurtenances are such as to 
require no more room than is occupied by 
direct-acting duplex pump of derably 
css Capacit Moreover, the price is as 

as that. of any dependable pumping 
ju pment, and the economy 1s such that if 


t 1s operated | long periods, the operat 
ing cost would not be so very much above 
that of the most economical type of steam 
driven pump that they might have installed 
for their main unit. 
In the foregoing descrip- 
tions of pumping apparatus, steam drive 
considered, and in many 
cases there is no reason to consider any 
er source of power. Where the boiler 
lant and all of the steam machinery are 
good condition it is very difficult to 
show where a saving can be made by re- 
verting to electric drive, especially in a 
plant of such size as to require only one 
man on duty. This one man will be re- 
quired in any event, and while perhaps a 
small saving may be effected from the fact 
that in operating an electrical unit a licensed 
engineer is not required, it is always neces- 
sary to have an intelligent man in charge. 

In the way of electrically-driven appara- 
tus there are two types of pumps that are 
usually considered. These are the plunger 
pump geared to an electric motor, and the 
centrifugal pump direct-connected to the 
driving motor. 

The comparison of these two types of 
pump is very similar to the comparison of 
the crank and fly-wheel pumping-engine and 
the turbine-driven centrifugal. The hori- 
zental plunger pump of 3,000,000 gallons 
capacity would practically be the same 
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pumping unit that would be driven by the 
crank and fly-wheel engine, and the direct- 
connected centrifugal pump would be the 
same pump as the one driven by the geared 
steam turbine. As in the case of the steam 
drive, it is simply a question of fixed charges 
and operating costs. The guaranteed pump 
efficiency of the horizontal plunger type 
pump of this size is about 90 per cent and 
the efficiency of the centrifugal pump about 
So per cent. These two types of electrically- 
driven pumps run surprisingly close together 
in fixed charges and the cost of electric 
current. 

Oil-Engine Drive.—The methods of driv- 
ing the steam and electrically-driven pumps 
considered so far are very familiar to all 
of us, but there is another form of drive 
that is making headway in pumping-engine 
service, and the economy of this form of 
drive is bringing it rapidly to the front. 

An oil-engine-driven unit consisting of a 
diesel oil engine geared in a_ horizontal 
plunger pump, of the size that we are con- 
sidering, can give a duty far greater than 
the largest and most refined type of steam- 
driven pumping unit that has ever been 
built. The duty ordinarily obtained on a 
cross compound pumping-engine of 3,000,- 
ooo-gallon capacity is 124,000,000 foot- 
pounds per thousand pounds of steam. An 
il-engine-driven unit of this same size can 
operate on a cost for oil that would be 
equivalent to a duty of ct least 225,000,000 
foot-pounds per thousand pounds of steam. 

In the case of the steam engine the econ- 
omy of a plant will vary greatly in accord- 
ance with its size. With the oil engine, 
however, the efficiency of comparatively 
small units is almost as good as that of the 
units of very large size, and this feature 
is making it a very attractive proposition 
for water-works pumping tstallations of 
small and medium sizes, 

In order to select the pumping equipment 
for any particular installation, there are 
many things to be considered and several 
angles from which the proposition may be 
viewed. In the tabulation below I have 
eliminated all items of operating cost that 
would be practically the same no matter 
what type of unit might be installed. 

As a multiplicity of figures will sometimes 
obscure the salient points and dwarf their 
importance, in this tabulation I have taken 
only the fixed charges, consisting of inter- 
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est and depreciation and the cost of fuel 
or current. The interest and depreciation 
on the crank and fly-wheel pumping-engine 
are taken as I2 per cent, whereas on all 
the other types it has been taken as I5 per 
cent. The cost of coal is assumed at $8.50 
per ton. The cost of current is assumed to 
be 2 cents per kw. on the basis of an &- 
hour day, 1.7 cents on the basis of a 16 
hour day, and 1.64 cents on the basis of a 
24-hour pumping day. 

One of the important factors in consider- 
ing a problem of this kind is the number 
of hours a day the plant fs to be operated. 
With a large reservoir capacity 8 hours’ 
pumping will usually suffice. With an 
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purchasing the highest-grade equipment with 
an assured long life at high efficiency. If 
on the other hand, it would be necessary) 
tor them to borrow money to finance the 
Id undoubtedly 
steam-turbine-driven 


larger expenditure, they wou 
purchase the 
With the operating costs sl 


rit hit 
eat 


Board 


scarcely be justified in install 


iown, the 
would 1 


either of the electrical units unless thei 
toiler plant happened to be in such poor 
condition that the entire replacement 

this part of the station would be required 
in a short time. There is very little choice 
between the plunger pump and the cent 

ugal pump from the standpoint of operating 
costs, and the probability is that with th 


ale 7} 
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TYPICAL PUMPING UNITS FOR MUNICIPAL WATER-WORKS STATIONS 


1. Crank and fly-wheel pumping-engine. 
pump for motor drive. 
engine. 6. Vertical triplex pump driven by single-« 


ample stand-pipe and a small demand at 
night, many stations operate with two shifts 
totaling 16 or 18 hours. Other plants pump- 
ing against direct pressure have to operate 
a full 24-hour day. 


Comparison on an 8-Hour Basis 
On the basis of the 8-hour day any one 
ef the types shown in the table could be se 
lected with good reason. Considering the 
steam-driven units: While the turbine- 


driven pump shows a lower operating cost, 
a Water Board might decide that with the 
money available they would be justified in 


2. Turbine-driven centrifugal pump. 3 
4. Motor-driven centrifugal pump. 5. 
*ylinder diesel-type oil engine. 7. 
pump driven by two-cylinder diesel-type oil engine 


Horizontal plunger 
Vertical triplex pump driven by oil 
Horizontal plunger 


lower investment and the lower operating 
costs the 


selected instead of the higher-priced plunger 


centrifugal pump would be 


pump, if electric drive should be decided 
upon. 

The oil engine shows a yearly operating > 
cost of $6,200, against $6,550 for the tur 


with the ste 
plant in good condition and the operating 


bine-driven centrifugal, and 
force thoroughly trained in handling steam 
machinery, it would not seem advisable to 
change to oil for this slight difference in 
operating cost. 
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Working 16 Hours a Day Changes 


Conditions 

The t | ition Tor the 16-] day shows 
quite a change in conditio1 The fixed 
charges remain the same but the cost of 
the most efficient apparatus 
trongly forward. With the geht differ- 
ence etween the ik- and fl heel pump 
ng-engine and the turbine-d 1 centrif 
ucal pump the no doubt that the crank- 
nd fly-whee ld be chosen as the greater 
value on account of the lower fuel consump- 
ion and the ‘bability that this type of 
mp would still be in sé ce twenty o1 

e yea after installation, if its capac 

ity should e sufficient for the increased d« 


mand: and as the growth of the community 


is always considered in determining th 
size of un t. a selection | ndoubtedly 
be made of s ent capacity for quite a 
number I years in advance. 
On the 16-hour day the two types of 
COMPARISON OF OPERATION COSTS OF 


CAPACITY MILLION 
INSTALLED A ADDITION 


SYeAM DRIVEN 
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electrical unit are again of about equal 
operating cost, but these costs are so far 
above steam operation as to put them out 
of the running unless current can be ob- 
tsined at an extremely low price. The oil 
engine shows to much greater advantage 
and a saving of $2,000 per year in operating 
costs is something that cannot be ignored 
! 
Operating 24 Hours a Day 

The 24-hour day shows a still greater 
advantage for the crank- and fly-wheel 
pumping-engine in a steam-operated plant 
and clearly demonstrates the inadvisability 
of purchasing electric power for operating 
under these conditions. The oil engin 
shows very close to $3,000 difference i: 
operating cost and from the standpoint oi 
station economy is clearly the best choic« 
in this latter comparison. 


GMENT Abstract of a 
1al Convention of the New 


z 
= 


paper read he 
England 


VARIOUS TYPES OF PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
GALLONS IN 
TO EXISTING STEAM PLANT 


24 HOURS 


ELECTRICALLY Driven OIL-ENGINE 


DRIVEN 
nk-and “‘urb.-Driven Horizontal Centrifugal Horizonta 
Fly-Wheel Centrifugal Plunger Pump Plunger 
Plunger Pump Pump Pump Pump 
nances and n $33,000.00 $15,000.00 $17,500.00 $10,000.00 $31,000.00 
pumping cight hours per day 
Interest and d ation 160.00 2,250.00 2,530.00 1,500.00 4,650.00 
Cost of fuel nt 2,666.00 3,480.00 6,170.00 6,870.00 1,450.00 
bank hour $20.00 820.00 
Cost coal fx heating 200.00 200.00 100.00 
$7 440.00 $6,550.00 $8,900.00 $8,570.00 $6,200.00 
f pumping sixteen hours per day 
Interest and depr ation 160.00 2 250.00 2,530.00 1,500.00 4,650.00 
Cost of fuel or cur it 0) 6,950.00 11,010.00 12,100.00 2,900.00 
Cost of banking fires for 8 ho 00 £10.00 
Cost of coal for heating 200.00 200.00 100.00 
$0,700.00 $9,610.00 $13,740.00 $7,650.00 


$13,800.00 


f pumping twenty-four hours per day 


Interest and depreciatior 
l or current 
Cost of banking fires 


Cost of coal fot h 


3,960.00 
7,990.00 


{_ost of tuc 


ating 


$11,950.00 


10,400.00 


$12,650.00 


2,250.00 


2,530.00 
15,700.00 


1,500.00 
17,250.00 


4,650.00 
4,350.00 
"200.00 


$18,950.00 


200.00 


$158,430.00 $9,000.00 


Typhoid Fever Death-Rate Lower Than Ever 


HE lowest typhoid fever death-rate ever 
T shown for the registration area of the 

United States was achieved in 1922, accord- 
made available by the Department 
Whereas 
death-rate 
35.9 per 100,000 in 
or 1922 was only 7.5 deaths 


me to heures 
of Commerce on December 28, 1922 


Ss disease was responsible for a 


in the registrat urea of 


record f 


trom typhoid fever per 100,000 persons 

In some of the more pregressive cities which 
have given especially intelligent attention to 
water filtration and chlorination, the safe- 


guarding of the milk supply and other modern 
methods of public health and sanitation, the 
typhoid fever death-rate has been brought down 
3, 2, or even less than I per 100,000. 


to 5, 
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A Thousand Miles of New Street Lights 


St. Louis Establishes Complete Plans for Street Lighting and 
Saves Money at the Same Time 


N producing a complete new street-light 
ing system for St. Louis, 1,000 miles in 
length, a map was first prepared show- 

ing the entire city, zoning it according to 
traffic and the intensities of light desired 
in the various districts: 


ZONE INTENSITIES USED 


District Maximum Minimum Aver 
Downtown retail ........ ».25 0.96 1.68 
Intermediate zone 1 1.60 0,64 1,20 
Intermediate zone 2 0.94 0.40 70 
Intermediate zone 8. 0.63 0,26 0.47 
Major. streets outside of 

those above ace 0.40 0.1¢ 0 
Residential, heavy traffic 0.22 0.08 
Residential, outlying 0.13 0.05 ( 

In order to attain the intensities men- 


tioned in the table above, a comprehensive 
study of different street lights was made and 
a test section of street was equipped with 
six of the kinds which seemed the most 
promising. All of these were rejected and 
the design of a new street light in the form 
of a refractor lantern was begun. By a 
proper combination -of reflector and re- 
fractor plates, this lantern can be made to 
give symmetric, asymmetric, four-way, or 
almost any other desirable distribution. 
The system will have a potential of not 
more than 300 volts to the ground at the 
post head. It is possible to attain this end 
in several ways by means of individual 
transformers for each, group transformers, 
short straight-series circuits or multiple 
cicuits. The multiple can be justified as to 
installation cost, and data gathered from 
cities where such a system is in service in- 
dicate that its operating costs are not ex- 
cessive and that its reliability of service is 
excellent. It means, however, that the 
street-lighting system must be more or less 
tied in with the general commercial feeder 
system and will depend upon the feeder sys- 


Prizes for Stories 


stimulate healthy emulation and morale 

in the New York Police Department, two 
contests have been arranged by Police 
Commissioner Enright, in which cash prizes 
amounting to $525 are offered for the best 
stories written by members of the force telling 
of their experiences while in the service. The 
first contest deals with serious accounts of 
extraordinary deeds performed by any member 


ten for continuity of service Where com 
mercial feeders are all underground and 
where the street-lighting system is installed 
and operated by the same interests that con 


trol the service company, such an installa- 


tion may be desirable. <A « installing and 
operating its own street-lighting syst 
hewever, scarcely find it advisable to ti 


in too closely with the service company’s 
feeders, nor will it find it desirable to de 
pend for continuity of service upon over 
head transmission which bject t ght 
ning, rain, sleet and wind 
Short-series circuits were t ot the q 

tion, so that the choice rested between in 
dividual and group transformers, depend 
ing entirely upon the size of the lamps t 
be used and their spacing. It | 
that for St. Louis the most economical ar 
rangement consisted in individual trans- 
formers for the down-town high-intensity 
district and for Zones I ind The re- 


mainder of the city will be suppli 
transformers. 


Automatic substations will be used 
throughout the city, which will be tentatively 
divided into 11 districts. One of these will 
serve the down-town district and the inter 
mediate zones, and the other ten will be 


scattered throughout the city 
tions will be located centrally in their re- 
spective districts. The down-town substa- 
tion will distribute to ap imately 30 cir- 
cuits and will have a demand of 2,000 kilo 
volt-amperes, The other substations will dis- 
tribute to four circuits and will each have 
a demand for about 400 kilovolt-amperes. 
All substations will be operated entirely by 
automatic equipment 


The substa 


pr 
pt 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Fror rticl I Toen 
feldt, Chief Electrical Engineer, Department of Put 
lic Utilities, St. Louis, in the Electrical World 


of Police Service 


of the Department during his time in the ser 
vice, and prizes of $200, $100, and $so will be 
awarded for the 
The importance of the event 


best three submitted 


the 


storie Ss 


and way in 


which it was handled are two elements that will 
be considered in determining the winners in this 
competition. The second contest calls for 


humorous stcries of police service happenings 
with prizes of $100, $50, and $25 
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Why City Governments Should Take 
the Lead in Safety Campaigns 
By C. W. Price 


Vice-President, in Charge of Public Safety Division, Elliott Service Co., New York City 


HE primary purpose of vernment is, 


of course, the protection of life and 
property For this reason, if for no 

her, the n il administration in every 
city of any size should initiate a perma- 
nent communit ide public safety campaign 
or, where such a campaign is already un 
der way or in process of organization, 
should actively participate in it. Traffic 


accidents alone now take the lives of more 
persons each vear than all forms of murder 
combined: traffic accidents now kill more 


children each year than typhoid fever, scar- 


let fever and malaria combined; the prop- 
erty loss due to t accidents is rapidly 
approaching the proportions of the annual 
fire loss Even aside from humanitarian 


considerations and moral obligations, and 


purely on the basis of sound economic prin- 
ciples and good city government, the public 
safety movement is of great importance to 
the administration of every city for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Because the growing seriousness of the 
accident situation has produced a condition of 
alarm in every city, has put into every home 
the fear of accidents either while walking or 
riding, and has developed a demand that some- 
thing be done to alleviate this situation—a de- 
mand which becomes more and more insistent 
each year; 

(2) Because there is a very strong tendency 
toward superficial and sporadic safety campaigns 
conducted without the cooperation of the vari 
ous municipal departments, which not only fail 
to accomplish their purpose but leave the com- 
munity cold and cynical and make it difficult 
later to start a really constructive safety cam- 


vaign: 


THE EASIEST WAY TO BE KILLED 
Playing in the street is the most serious of the four principal causes of traffic accidents to children. 
The other three are: dashing into the street after a ball or a playmate; hitching on to wagons, trucks 
and street cars; and stepping into the street from behind an obstruction without watching for 
approaching vehicles 


q 
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(3) Because public accidents contribute to 
the high cost of government by calling for more 
police protection, fire protection and hospital 
facilities, by increasing the number of depen 
dents who must be cared for at the municipal 
institutions, by the destruction of municipally 
owned property, and by piling up damage claims 
against the city; 

(4) Because public safety work provides a 
common ground on which representatives of 
the various city departments can become 
acquainted with and work with all the impor 
tant business interests, regardless of political 
affiliations. The cooperation and expert service 
which a city government may secure from these 
interests are of inestimable value, not only in 
the prevention of street accidents, but in the 
general administration of municipal affairs; 

(5) Because of the confidence and good-will 
which will accrue to the city government 
through the public’s appreciation of the city’s 
efforts to eliminate a menace which touches 
every home, and because of the greater respect 
for municipal government and its representa 
tives which will result from such confidence 
and good-will; 

(6) Because there never was a time so 
propitious as now for securing the cooperation 
of an entire community in an effort to reduce 
street accidents. 

Let us cons der these reasons one at a 
time. 


Alarm Becoming Wide-spread 


It is not difficult to understand the pres- 
ent alarmed condition, of the public mind— 
as revealed in the front-page publicity 
which the traffic accident problem is re- 
ceiving in every city every day—when we 
stop to consider that the number of persons 
killed by automobile accidents has jumped 
from 374 in 1906 to 15,000 in 1923; 
that there are now 15,281,295 motor 
vehicles on our streets and roads; that 
vehicles are being added at the rate of 3,- 
0€0,000 to 4,000,000 a year; and that a 
study of the statistics of motor vehicle 
accidents and of the number of motor 
vehicles in use since 1919 shows that, for 
every million additional motor vehicles put 
into use, 1,000 additional persons are killed 
each year and 25,000 persons are injured. 
Imagine what the condition will be when the 
number of machines on our streets is 
doubled—and indications are that it will be 
doubled within five years or less. 

In the midst of the alarm and indignation 
following each serious accident, all sorts of 
remedies are suggested. Some people say 
we need more police or better police. Others 
say we need judges who will impose heavy 
fines or put traffic law violators in jail. 
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hese critics fail to realize that you cannot 
club a community into being good or being 
safe; they do not realize that the enforce: 
ment of traffic laws and regulations is 
possible only in a community where public 
opinion has been de veloped to the point 
first, where it tolerates law enforcement 
and, second, where it demands law enfor 
ment. While it is true that the traffic office: 
is the best safety device in existence, it 
will never be possible in any city to provide 
sufficient police to cope with the situation 


through law enforcement alone. The police 
department at best can supervise and con- 
trol only a small percentage of motor 


vehicle drivers, and that only at certain 
street intersections. 


Tendency Toward Superficial Campaigns 


While it has been demonstrated within 
the last two years, by the experience of 
cities of such extremely divergent char- 
acteristics as New York, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Louisville, and Baltimore, that it is 
possible to prevent a large percentage of 
all street accidents, scores of cities have 
conducted safety campaigns which not only 
failed to accomplish their purpose but left 


the community cynical as to the possibility 
of reducing the street accident toll. In 
practically every case this has been so for 
one of two reasons—either the community 


was not informed concerning the activities 
that have proved successful elsewhere, ot 
an attempt was made to conduct a cam 
paign without the cooperation of the entire 
community. 

Just as it is impossible for any mu 
government to conduct a successful safety 
campaign without the assistance and co 
operation of the local public utilities, the 
local chamber of commerce and various 
other civic, social and business organiza 
tions, so is it impossible for all these 
interests combined to conduct a successful 
safety campaign without the full coopera- 
tion of various municipal departments, 
particularly the police department, the fire 
department, the schools, and the street de- 
partment. In many cities, although there 
vas hearty cooperation between the admin 
istration and the community at large, safety 
campaigns have failed to bring about an 
permanent reduction in accidents becaus 

through ignorance of the relative impor 


tance of the various fundamental causes of 
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LEARNING THE PROPER WAY TO CROSS THE STREET 
The little traffic officer in the center is telling the four pedestrians that in crossing the street they 
should look first to the left, and then to the right, because on the first half of a street all the vehicles 
come from the left, and on the other half from the right 


accidents—too great attention was given to 
comparatively unimportant causes and to 
merely novel or spectacular activities, with 


the result that the community lost sight of 
the principal causes, and neglected activi- 


ties which, though less spectacular, have 


heen found more effective. 


Accidents and the High Cost of Government 

City officials are naturally interested in 
reducing taxation, and yet, because of the 
newness of the problem, few of them appre- 
ciate the extent to which public accidents 
tend to increase taxation and in other ways 
contribute to the high cost of government. 
In the first place, a recent study shows that 
there were more than 28,000 municipally 
operated motor vehicles on our streets last 
vear and that these vehicles cost more than 
$78,000,000. Investigation has shown also 
that commercial vehicles, though constitut- 
ing only one-tenth of the total number of 
motor vehicles in use, are involved in 40 to 
se per cent of all traffic accidents. This 
is so simply because they are in use all day 
and every day. The 28,000 municipally 


operated motor vehicles fall into this class 
and are therefore involved in this high pro- 


portion of accidents, with the resultant 
claims for property damage and compensa- 
tion for deaths and personal injuries. The 
problem of driving a fire engine, an ambu- 
lance, a patrol wagon or any other munic- 
ipal vehicle is becoming more and more 
difficult, and fatalities and serious injuries 
not oyly among the drivers of such vehicles, 
hut even among traffic officers, are increas- 
ing in direct proportion to the increase in 
such accidents among civilians. In addition, 
every city is constantly being put to the ex- 
pense of paying damage claims growing out 
of accidents to motorists and pedestrians in 
which the city was held responsible because 
of the condition of the streets, the sidewalks, 
or other municipal property. 

A thoroughgoing safety campaign not 
only leads to a reduction of the number of 
such accidents, but gives the people a better 
appreciation of their own responsibility for 
preventing accidents and thereby holds down 
the number of claims filed against the city. 


Safety Work Provides a Common Ground 


In those cities where the representatives 
of city government have been thrown into 
intimate contact with the general business 


} 


| 
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interests during a public safety campaign, 
these two classes of men have invariably 
come out of such contacts with a better un- 
derstanding and a better appreciation of 
each other, and they have been able to co- 
operate to their mutual advantage in phases 
of city government entirely unrelated, or 
only indirectly related, to the accident situa- 
tion. 

An excellent example of such cooperation 
is to be had in a solution of the traffic con- 
gestion problem, which is tied hand and foot 
with the accident problem. Traffic conges- 
tion in many cities to-day is due largely to 
a lack of cooperation between these busi- 
ness interests, such as the electric railways, 
the trucking companies, taxicab companies 
and other operators of commercial vehicles, 
a lack of cooperation between these inter- 
ests and the city government, and a lack of 
exact information of the traffic conditions 
on various streets. There have been de- 
mands for parking laws, one-way streets, 
safety zones and traffic regulations of vari- 
cus sorts, and in many cases, because of 
an insistent public demand, such laws and 
regulations have been put into force pre- 
maturely and not as a result of a careful 
survey revealing the need for such regula- 
tions. On the other hand, in cities where 
the municipal officers and important public 
interests have cooperated in the conduct of 
safety campaigns, these campaigns have 
nearly always led to intelligent study of 
traffic conditions, in which the various busi- 
ness interests made available to the city 
the services of experts, and facilities which 
enabled the police and street departments 
to do quickly and thoroughly what they could 
never do alone. City officers, by actively 
identifying themselves with the safety cam- 
paign, can secure the cooperation and expert 
advice of men in the automotive industry, 
electric and steam railroad industries, taxi- 
cab and trucking companies, insurance com- 
panies, and the various other business inter- 
ests financially affected by street accidents. 


Helps to Build Up Good-Will 

City officials to-day generally recognize 
that the only way to build up public con- 
fidence and good-will is to render a definite 
service; the day for trying to accomplish 
this merely by talking or promising is past. 
Inasmuch as the most precious thing on 
earth is human life, it is evident that any- 
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thing which is done to conserve life, espe 
cially the life of little children, will be appre 

ciated by citizens, and particularly by fathers 
and mothers, 

In the last city in which the writer partic 
ipated in a safety campaign, the active co- 
operation of the Commissioner of Police 
and the Chief of Traffic within a period of 
three months changed the attitude of the 
public toward the police force from one of 
bitter criticism and lack of confidence to 
outspoken appreciation and recognition 
the press and the most prominent citizens. 

We must look in the face the disagree 
able fact that many business men are still 
obsessed with the idea that city officials are 
politicians and are therefore neither efficient 
nor sincerely interested in activities that 
will make for community betterment. In 
view of the fact that accidents vitally affect 
every business man, not only on account of 
his financial interest but because of hi 
family, there is nothing that will so quickly 
win his confidence and cooperation as for 
city officials to actively participate in a com 
munity-wide campaign for the reduction of 
street and home accidents. 


PUZZLE—FIND THE SAFE PEDESTRIAN 

Only the man with the bundle on his shoulder is 

crossing the street at the crossing. All those out- 

side the painted lines are jaywalkers who are 
flirting with accidents 
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Most Propitious Time for Starting Safety 


Campaigns 
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cooperation. It is no longer necessary t 
experiment, nor is it necessary to undertak 
a great list of expensive activities. For o 

of the experience of some two dozen citi 

ind particularly out of the experience of th 
hive cities that have conducted the most su: 
cessful safety campaigns of the last tw 
years, there has been developed a simp 

program for community safety, based o 
just five fundamental activities, which cai 
he adapted to a city of any size, and which 
given the proper leadership, is practically 
certain of success. This plan will be de 
scribed in a subsequent article. 


Civie Psychology and Municipal 
Taxation 


[here never was a time sO propitious as 
he present iugurating a ¢ nit 
paign. I cticaliy every 
ty in oki ) 
Ss ae scores Ol 
cities are ig son t of safety can 
gn talking about starting such a cam 
paign. Most these campaigns will turn 
ut to be superficial affairs, with the un- 
favorable results already mentioned, unless 
the municipal administratio1 from the 
ayor dowr provides real leadership and 
By Arland 
ET us say that citizen John Doe spends 
three thousand dollars a year in liv- 
ing expenses and that of this he spends 
in taxes a hundred dollars. Twenty-nine 


hundred dollars go thus in buying things 


individually ind a hundred dollars gO in 
joint purchase of utilities with other citi- 
ens. The ratio is 29 to 1. His interest is 
accordingly about twenty-nine times as great 


| ) iblic. Moreover. 


he can see and handle the things he gets for 


in private affairs as in | 
the twenty-nine hundred dollars, while the 
money spent in taxes secures utilities of 
rather intangible and non-identifiable char- 
acter. He may buy sanitation with some of 
the tax money, but who can get enthusiastic 
about an immunity? He may be thoroughly 
convinced that what he spends in public pur- 
chase is well spent, but he is deprived of the 
satisfaction of personally planning the pur- 
chase and carrying out the transaction and 
taking home the goods. The intangibility 
of public purchasing deprives the time-hon- 
ored art of buying of its dramatic, specula- 
tive and concrete elements. Just as the 
child feels defr iuded of an experience when 
his parents do all the buying and handle the 
money, so the average man, while assenting 
to community buying as a necessary prac- 
tise, nevertheless actually takes more pleas- 
ure in buying five dollars’ worth of fishing 
tackle than in joint purchase with a mass 
of fellow citizens of a municipal structure 
costing four million dollars. 


D. Weeks 


Related to the citizen’s unimaginative r« 
action to public expenditure, which is fat 
and away the most economical type of ex 
penditure for net utility, is his singularly 
atavistic tax psychology. Say “taxes,” and 
the average citizen tends to look downcast 
If there is anything a man, economically 
speaking, ought to be cheerful over it is 
economical buying. But does the citizen 
feel happy over well-spent taxes—over the 
tax bill? Added to reasons given above 
tcuching the psychology of public affairs 
there is in the case of taxes—public taxes 
the weird phobia that derives from the 
in Boston harbor. There was a time whet 
taxation was identified with tyranny, as 
the murderous and unrequited taxing by 
church and state in France in the heyday of 
monarchical humbug. When officialdom 
consisted of a super-cargo of licentious tax 
eaters, the peasant was justified in gritting 
his teeth. But now? Don’t we want to pay 
for anything? Should one not rather pay 
a hundred dollars to the school district than 
pay a thousand for private tutors? Yet the 
tax bill throws us into berserker mood. Ob- 
serve, too, the refined consideration of al- 
lowing the other fellow to report more fully 
his holdings, and the modesty of dodging 
where possible. 

How far the tax emotions are askew may 
be judged by noting how indifferent the in 
dividual is to private taxes—by which is 
meant the levy of monopoly or profiteering. 
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In a western state an enigmatical rise in the 
price of coa) in one year represented an in- 
crease of outlay equaling a sum which would 
have raised the pay of every school-teacher 
in that state by several hundred dollars. 
Was there outcry, as would have been the 
case if the same sum had been added to the 
tax bills? Possibly no government could 
survive like increase in the immediate com 
pensation of its employees. But the added 
burden in privately contracted debts is fol- 
lowed by no angry reaching for the pillars 
of the temple. Public expenditure is the 
first point of attack when the citizen would 
protect his income. 

The reforming of mind on taxation is one 
of the heavy problems of democratic gov- 
ernment in a time when there is a narrow- 
ing boundary between anarchy, on the one 
hand, and intelligent socialization on the 
other. Can rational 
attitude and suitable 
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commissioners. But the rodents’ bodies 
heaped up in the tonneau of a motor car cor 


vince. For giving the eye of faith an ey: 


it has been found by rodent extermina 


tors that nothing does so well as heaping u 
the bodies of the dead rodents in a car and 
running such car into the very presence of 
the county chairman and his board and 
pointing to the dead gopher nd prairie 
dogs and saying: “Lo, here!” No mental 
picture of the slaughtered rodents has the 
persuasive power exercised by the actual 


physical carcasses, slithering and quak 
with motion and drawing the vigilant 
when the engine 


Death is 


with no process of memory or ! imagina 


stops and the crowd 
gathers. impressive, esp¢ 
tion intervening. 
exterminator 


By method the rodent 
draws tax warrants in the 


blood of the slain and ey kes his Own pay 


tl e taxpaver. 


emotion be engen- 
dered? When one 
recalls the objects 


to which emotion 
has devotedly 
tached itself in the 
years of history, is 
it too much to hope 
that with time may 
come a moral and 
intellectual readjust- 
ment with regard to 


Those “Burdensome” Municipal 
Taxes 

Because of the present attempt to 
frighten the American people into be- 
lieving that expenditures for municipal 
improvements are a burden rather than 
! a benefit, the accompanying para- 
graphs have special timeliness and in- 
terest. They are from the chapter on 
“The Psychology of Public Business,” 
in Dean Weeks’ new book, “The Con- 
trol of the Social Mind,” reviewed 
briefly on page 219 of this issue. 


No matter whether 
one justly prides 
th 


clearness of his im- 


himself upon 


ages at d the defini 
tion of his principles 
or not, he is more 
firmly convinced and 
is refreshed in res 


ion by demon- 


public effort, public 


their own welfare 


expenditure, commn- 
nity util’ 


the same 


‘s and the economy of making 
nount of money go a longer way? 
of education in wrong directions; why not 
in the right? 

A needed attitude toward public expendi 
ture may be stimulated by ocular evidence 
in the form of bargain demonstration, of 
which an example may be cited. In western 
states is known the rodent exterminator. 
Gophers and prairie dogs invade grain fields 
and wallow and destroy. They eat and de- 
stroy millions of bushels of grain. Hence 
the rodent exterminator. With baits and 
poisons and knowledge of rodent psychology, 
the rodent man goes on his way, being paid 
out of the public taxes. Mathematics being 
an abstract science, it has been found that 
statistics have no particular hold on the 
mind of the member of the board of county 


unless they see signs 


One of the larger activities in popula: 
government must be that of adequate den 
onstration. Not that every s« 


photographed, but 


rvice can he 
at least demonstratiot1 
carried far enough to give the 


~ 


Can he 
citizen solid ground on which to stand whil 
forming his mind intelligently toward so 
cial program and duties. 

Sut of civic psychology in the 
constructive and idealistic sense how littk 
we know. We study of 


the voter as will perpetuate his deficiencies 


want not such 


but rather enlarge his constructive possibili 
ties and make him a smoothly functioning 
intelligent unit in the greatest adventure of 
mankind From _ the 
known ground of individual and privat 


self-government. 


life psychology it should be possible to con 
duct motive and will, habit and conviction 
over to skillful and happy cooperation 
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Zoning as a Traffic Safety Measure 
Creation of Blind Corners Prevented by Special Provision for “Vision Clearance” 


By Charles F. Fisher* 


AFETY 


city councils and public iuthorities gen- 


councils, traffic committees, 

erally are everywhere striving to re- 
duce traffic congestion and make our high- 
ways safer for vehicular and pedestrian 


traffic. Notwithstanding all efforts and 
regulations, government reports show that 
the number of traffic injuries and fatalities 
continue to increase. The traffic problem 


TWO PROJECTING STORES IN THIS RESI- 
DENCE DISTRICT MAKE TWO BLIND CORNERS 
AT ONE INTERSECTION 


so great, and the most effective remedy 
1o1 treet ongestion adequate and suit- 
is so costly and difficult 
f attainment, that any available method of 
preventing or eliminating conditions con 
tributing to trafic accidents should be em- 


pl ed 


le trafhe streets 


Zoning is such a measure. 

In zoning, the creation of certain traffic 
hazards and the maintenance of others may 
be prevented. “Blind corners,” which greatly 
restrict the vision of pedestrians and of the 
drivers of vehicles approaching the street 
intersection, constitute a traffic menace re- 
sponsible for many accidents, particularly 
on narrow, steep or crooked streets. About 
60 per cent of all traffic accidents occur at 
street intersections. 

Blind corners are frequently created by 
buildings used for stores or other business 
purposes. Zoning, which keeps such uses 
out of residence districts, contributes in a 
general way to traffic safety. A further aid 
is the establishing, in the zoning ordinance, 


*Mr. Fisher is associated with Robert Whitten, City 
Planning and Zoning Consultant, of Cleveland and 
Providence. 


of setback lines in residence districts. 

By including a special “vision clearance” 
provision in the ordinance and thereby 
further restricting the creation of blind 
corners, zoning may make a more direct 
and effective contribution to traffic safety. 
It can accomplish this not only by prohibit 
ing the erection of buildings, high walls and 
fences on the street line, but also by pro 
hibiting the planting or marntenance of 
shrubbery or foliage within a determined 
front-yard area on corner lots that will ob- 
struct the view at street corners. By mak- 
ing the front-yard regulations apply to small 
local business districts, the vision clearance 
provision also applies to these districts, and 
additional corners are thereby kept free of 
traffic hazards. 

The zoning ordinances of some Ohio cities 
including East Cleveland, Akron and Co- 
lumbus, and of Rhode Island cities, includ- 
ing Providence and Woonsocket, and 


A 
fi 


| 


STORE /ines> | 
4 
High wall, fence, \* 
hedge : 


b 


A,8 and C show blind corners. 

D shows how additions/ view may be pro- 
vided on both streets at all corners by zon- 
ing with 8 vision Clearance provision. 


possibly the ordinances of some cities in 
other states, contain special vision clearance 
provisions. 

In the Providence and Woonsocket ordi- 
nances, the provision is as follows: 


“Vision clearance on corner lots—On a 
corner lot, no fence, wall or structure more 
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than 3% feet in height above the plane of the 
established grades of the streets shall be erected 
on any part of a front or side yard herein 
established that is included within the street 
lines of intersecting streets and a straight line 
connecting said street lines at points which are 
co feet distant from their points of intersection, 
measured along said street lines, and no plant- 
ing or foliage shall be placed or maintained 
within such area that in the judgment of the 
Inspector of Buildings will materially obstruct 
he view of a driver of a vehicle approaching 
he street intersection. 


‘ 


It is possible that the application of this 


Monthly Reports 
Annual 


the Editor of Tut AMERICAN City: 


Believing that the methods of reporting 
in use in Lynchburg may be of interest to 
other municipalities, I send you the follow- 
ing outline as a possible supplement to your 
January article on “Preparing the City’s 
Annual Report” 


As you know, this city prepares a monthly 
report which contains in considerable detail the 
activities of each department. Included as a 
part thereof is a complete financial statement 
which contains not only a record of the appro- 
priations, monthly expenditures and appropria- 
tion balances, but also a detailed statement of 
revenue, together with a general monthly bal- 
ance sheet. These financial statements in con- 
nection with the record of departmental activi- 
ties furnish ample data with which to judge 
the economic conduct of each operation as 
well as the general worth thereof. The monthly 
report is accordingly prepared largely for the 
information and benefit of those directly re 
sponsible for the administration of the mu- 
nicipality. 

This report is prepared by mimeograph and 
is usually available within ren days after the 
close of the month. About fifty copies are 
made and distributed to the heads of the various 
departments, the City Council, and a few others 
who are particularly interested in the work of 
the city. Copies are also placed in public read- 
ing rooms such as the Library, the Y. M. C. A 
various clubs, etc. 

As soon as the report of each department is 
edited, it is passed to the newspapers, so that it 
becomes available to the public even before the 
complete monthly report is ready for distribu- 
tion. By handling it in this manner we have 
found that the newspapers are able to give 
more space than would be possible were the 
report handed to them as a whole. Again, some 
phase of the city’s activities is placed before the 
public during almost every one of the first ten 
days of the month. 
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principle might reasonably be extended 
\dditional traffic security would be provided 
by requiring high embankments at street 
corners to be cut down to an elevation of 
34 feet above the level of the street and 
by requiring all buildings on corner lots, 
upon which no front yard is established in 
the ordinance, to leave a certain percentage 
of the corner of the building open so as 
not to obstruct entirely the view of pedes 
trians or vehicle drivers within 10 to 20 feet 
of the street corner. 


Consolidated Into 
Report 


The annual report is, of course, a consolida 
tion of the year’s monthly reports, but it 
prepared with a different purpose in mind 
The monthly reports are intended primarily tor 
the use of those charged with the responsibility 
of the conduct of the city’s affairs, and are 
prepared accordingly. The annual report is 
issued largely for the information of the publi 
and hence it is designed to meet somewhat dif 
ferent requirements: 

1. As the average person is little interested 
in details, the report is general in its nature 

2. The casual reader is usually repelled 
statistics ; hence that feature is limited wherever 
possible and reading matter and charts are 
substituted therefor. 

3. The report is designed to furnish a gen 
eral history of the activities of the city and 
the contents are therefore limited exclusively to 
a statement of fact. Conclusions are largely 
left to the reader. Plans for the future are 
omitted; that, in my opinion, being a matter 
for the budget. Prophecies are taboc 

4. As the public is little concerned with the 
methods employed, but greatly interested in the 
results attained, each subject is treated as 
briefly and as concisely as is consistent with 
accurate statement of fact. 

Nith the foregoing requirements in mind 
each departmental report is prepared within the 
department itself and comes to this office, where 
it is edited by the City Manager, the department 
head concerned and the heads of two or three 
departments having no relation thereto. In 
this way technical details are to a large extent 
eliminated. By having the advice of a dis 
interested department the subject is to some 
extent treated from the view-point of the 
average reader, for whom the report is pri 
marily intended. 

It has been our endeavor to have the annual 
report available promptly following the close 
of the fiscal year. The public is little interested 
in a report covering a period several months 
in the past. Our year closes January 31. Our 
report for 1922 was off the press and available 
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dis g the last \pril, about In its stead, the city then printed a fina: 
two and a ha ifter the « { the tatement which likewise was entirely statis 
l vear. This year we pe to have the re tistical. These, too, were of little public interes 
“One thou i report and with the change in administration the 
out I Isa I 
. W present form was adopted. 7 
T 4 
¢ . | | { cut During the preparation of the annual rey 
- nd as soon as a subject has been edited, 
cide line with the purpose of mak s handed to the papers; this being the sams 
thie renort teresting re ible, it 1s practise followed with respect to monthly re 
opinion that photographs and rts carry yorts When the report is completed ar 
P re mplet tell the available for distribution, copies are sent t 
‘ 1 an those included in the list for monthly report 
‘ printed matt particularly Through the newspapers an invitation is giv : 
, + the public to call for a copy. In this w 
. . . 
irs before tl hange in the the distribution is limited to those who a: 
orm ¢ 1 istration in Ly irg, it had really interested in the report. About 90 
heen the practise of this city to print the reports copies of the 1,000-copy issue of last year’s 1 
various departments the annual report port were distributed in this manner. . 
e city. These reports w luminous at E. A. BECK 
fg il and were ol le te t nchburg, Va., City Manage 
' e public that the | done January 8, 1924. 4 
Al 1 Ideals of a G Ci 
t t 
Alms and ideais Ot a reater Ul y 
‘ 
T 
By George M. Verity 
President, The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio 
VERY project, everv enterprise, every ccemmunity through the support of its estal 7 
crusade must have a definite goal lished institutions; { 
towards which it is working if progress —A community in which, through the 
is to be made. It will not do to be simply generosity and cooperation of its citizens, : 


soing somewhere; even if we think we are 
happy on the way, we must have a definite 
destination toward which we are working, 
day by day and year by year. 

If we but study history we shall find that 
the great men and women of the past have 
either made some outstanding sacrifice or 
performed some great service in the interest 
of humanity. Sacrifice and service are the 
foundation of greatness, whether it be 
individual or collective. 

If we dream true, our Greater City will, 
vy sacrifice and service. comprise: 


A community which in its individual 


every needful facility known to modern 
civilization that will add to the life,-liberty 
and safety, the moral, intellectual, social 
and educational advancement, and the hap 
piness of its people as a whole, is provided 
and maintained ; 

-A community in which no worthy 
human being, man, woman or child, is denied 
such human assistance or sympathy as may 
be needed to tide him or her over days of 
distress ; 

—A community in which love, loyalty, 
and duty to neighbor, city and nation are an 
all-consuming ambition, and where the 


ife, in its business life, in its religious, so “brotherhood of man” in its highest in- 
cial, educational, and artistic life, typifies terpretation is practised more than it is 


the highest of human, social, and moral 
standards; 

\ community in which every sound 
hearted, right-minded man and woman has 


learned the art of free cooperation in every- 


fr 
thing that makes for community life; 

A community in which every citizen is 
contributing fairly of his or her physical, 
moral and financial strength, in proportion 
as God has given him or her health, strength 
and means, towards the upbuilding of the 


reached; 

\ community in which moral, material 
and educational advancement always go 
hand in hand. 

\ people striving for such a goal will 
be lifted above the many humdrum and 
more or less grinding experiences of dail) 
life and toil to a plane of living in which 
work becomes ennobled, and service to 
friend, neighbor, and community a privilege 
and a pleasure. 


Modern Carthage Builds a Forest 


A Civic Investment Which Will Pay Big Dividends While Protecting the Villag 
Watershed 


By G. H. Collingwood 


Extension Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ARRY ING coals to Newcastle seen t the conclusion that to provide 


little more preposterous than the plant water was only part of its job. It 

ing of little trees with which to refor consider how to handle the land which su 
est the lands around an American lumbet rounds the reservoirs. It was impracticah 
town. Carthage is a village in St. Law- to farm it, and besides, ordinary agt 
rence County, New York. It was built by — tural operations would encour we et 
lumbermen, and to-day its prosperity | which would, in turn, more rapidly fill 
largely sustained by the large pulp the reservoirs and _ settling-l sins. They 
paper mills which, to a considerable ex- compared the open land with the near-] 
tent, have replaced the sawmills. Yet Car woods, and decided that the thine to d 
thage has planted nearly 500 acres to little would be to put the land back under fore 
forest trees. She has entered into a pro- cover. This land had once supported a 
gram which will give her at least 2,000 dense forest: why shouldp’t it do so again? 
acres of man-planted forest. Many of the older citizens could remem! 

\bout twenty years ago, Carthage real- when the timber was cut to make logs, and 


1 


ized that she must do something to insure the hemlock bark was peeled to supply a 
1 safe and adequate water-supply for her near-by tannery. This gave confidence to 

aro So the city fathers explored and the men, so they went further. 

found a tract of land back in Lewis Coun- : 

ty well supplied with springs of pure water. 


Help from the State Conservation 


Acting upon their advice and, no doubt. Commission 

not without a struggle, the village pur- As a municipality they found that 
chased 2,000 acres of land which surrounds Carthage could get al! the little trees they 
and protects the springs. The land was needed from the nurseries of the New 
sandy and of no particular agricultural York State Conservation Commission 
value, although attempts had been made to for 50 cents a thousand, plus the cost of 
farm it. On some portions, a little sec transportation. In the spring of 1913, they 


come in. Even after 
dams were built and the 
water was piped about 
sixteen miles down to 
the village, the surround- 

ing land remained neg- 
lected. At various times, 
fires swept over the tract, 
blow-holes developed in 
the sand, and silt washed 
into the reservoirs, until 
they were filled up. This 
made it necessary to con- 
struct  settling-basins, 
and to make annual pro- 
visions for cleaning | 
them out. | 


‘ 3 STORAGE RESERVOIR OF THE CARTHAGE WATER-SUPPLY 
After a while, the This is surrounded by 2,000 acres of land, much of which has been 
water-works board came reforested during the entire water- 
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ut out 20,000 four-year-old transplants of 


Scotch pine. at a cost which did not exceed 
$8 an acre. Since then, a few thousand have 
heen planted each spring, until more than 
00) 00K trees have been set 

The trees are planted in the od, approxi- 
mately 6 feet apart, so that it takes about 


1,210 t cover an acre Practically 500 
acres have been planted ind the job is 
hardly started Most of the trees are 
Scotch pire ‘ } ich while not is good a 
timber vhite pine or red p'ne, grows 
rapidly and is remarkably free from insect 
ti ny ‘ Wes 
Scott 1 native of Northern Eu 


nd is grown in many of the carefully 
tended European forests. It is used for 
railroad ties, construction timber, and 
boxes. Many of the toys which are shipped 
to this country from Germany are made of 
Scotch pine wood. 

Since 1920 a few thousand white pine 
have been set. To insure that these may be 
blister rust, all 


bushes over the 


free from the white pine 
the currant and gooseberry 
planted area and around it for 900 feet have 
been pulled 

Mr. McWilliat 


dent of the water 


s, the present superinten- 
works property, deserves 
much credit for the way he has developed 
his system of planting, and for the low 
costs which he has maintained. The trees 
stand in rows, and in all of the plantations 
where three- and four-year-old transplants 
were used, not less than 95 per cent of the 
trees are living. The one- and two-year- 
old seedlings have not proved so success- 
ful. 
Prospective Returns 
Many of the older trees are from 15 to 


Jiameter of 6 


20 feet high, with stump ¢ 
inches or more. They are far from being 
merchantable, but already they have 
crowded out the weeds. The shade from 
the branches and the layer of fallen needles 
have begun to protect the soil and to aid 
in holding water with which to maintain 
the springs, which in turn keep the Car- 
thage reservoirs filled with pure, clear 
mountain water. 

Fields which a few years ago furnished 
scarcely enough grass to pay for cutting are 
now producing an annual crop of wood 
amounting to more than 2,500 pounds an 
acre. Within the lifetime of many who are 
now watching these trees grow, their con- 
tents may reasonably be figured in terms 


of merchantable board feet. Before fift 
years are past, it will be possible to cu 
saw logs from the area, although natural! 
another fifty years will make possible th: 
cutting of much larger and more valuab! 
logs. Once well established to forest growt! 
and placed under careful management, suc 
an area as this might furnish a millior 
board feet of lumber every year, without 
the least detracting from its value as a part 
of the Carthage watershed. A million feet 
of lumber every year will keep a fair-sized 
mill going, and should give profitable em 
ployment to a number of men. At present 
freight rates, a million feet of lumber 
grown at home instead of being shipped 
across the continent, will save between $15,- 
000 and $25,000 in freight. 

The water-works board is going ahead 
and during the next ten years expects to 
finish the planting. That will give Car- 


thage a municipal forest of 2,000 acres. She 


AN AMERICAN PLANTED FOREST 50 YEARS 
OLD, SHOWING HOW A MUNICIPAL FOREST 
OF THIS AGE WOULD LOOK IF UNTHINNED, 
THEREBY NOT PERMITTING THE BEST 
GROWTH OF THE TREES 
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has taken'a place 
among those , 
\merican cities 
that are pioneer- 
ing in a new form 
of civic invest- 
ment. It is new 
in this country, 
ut was old in 
some parts of 
Central Europe 
when the _ Pil- 
grims to 
\merica. One 
can find any 
number of exam- 
ples in Germany 
or Switzerland or 
the Scandinavian 
countries, where 
t h e municipal 
forest has proved 
a most satisfac- 
tory investment. 


Watershed Reforestation in Other New York 
State Cities 

Similar work is possible in various other 
American cities and villages. In New York 
State alone an investigation instituted by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research revealed 
the fact that twenty-six cities own and con- 
trol 220,000 acres of watershed in connec- 
tion with their municipal water systems. Of 
these 220,000 acres, approximately 8,000 
acres have been reforested by the munici- 
palities; 80,000 acres are wooded; and 3,000 
acres are farm land. There are, therefore, 
approximately 130,000 acres which can and 
should be reforested. 

A list of the New York State cities which 
have already started to reforest their muni- 
cipal watersheds includes Amsterdam, Cort- 
land, Elmira, Gloversville, Glens Falls, 
Ithaca, Johnstown, Little Falls, Middle 
town, New York City, Newburgh, Syra 
cuse, Salamanca, Troy, Yonkers, and Roch 
ester, together with the villages of Canton, 
Malone, and Waverly. While it is true 
that the areas already reforested by the 
cities of New York and Rochester exceed 
the work thus far accomplished by the vil- 
lage of Carthage, the proportion of forested 
land to the number of people served is far 
greater in Carthage. 


A VIEW OF A 50-YEAR-OLD FOREST WHICH HAS BEEN THINNED OUT 
AND WHICH COULD BE USED WELL AS A PICNIC GROUND 


Cost and Income 
The cost of reforesting the 130,000 acres 
already mentioned would be about $1.00 
ooo. An acre of such land should yield not 
less than 500 board feet per acre per year, 
and more under favorable circumstances 
When ready for cutting, this lumber may 
be estimated to be worth at least $15 pet 
thousand board feet on the stump. At the 
end of forty years, these 130,000 acres, if 
reforested now, should yield not less than 
2,600,000,000 board feet of lumber. At pres- 
ent prices, this is worth in the neighborhood 
of $39,000,000, which represents a net an- 
nual income of $975,000—an exc 


turn on the investment 


Protection and Revenue 

It becomes apparent, therefore, that a 
city which reforests its watershed benefits 
in two ways: first, it protects its water 
supply, which is exceedingly importan 
ond, the revenue that the city will 
mately receive for the timber that may be 
cut and sold will more than pay for the cost 
of reforesting, and the interest on the in 
vestment. In the ease of many cities, a 
third benefit may be added—the esthetic and 
recreational advantages of certain portions 
of the area as a public park. 
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PLAY DAY IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


County Recreation Program Helps 


Small Towns 


and Villages 


By Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh 


Director of Recreation, Westchester County, New York 


66 OT money, but the life a com 
munity provides, constitutes its 
wealth.” 

The average small town or village does 
not always recognize the value of a recrea 
tion program. It is reluctant to admit that 
the childhood of to-day is any different 
from the childhood of yesterday. The 
necessity and value of a recreation pro- 
gram has been the subject of a long series 
of heated discussions, and funds have been 
hard to raise. In a great many cases a 
haphazard program has been established, 
with either inexperienced volunteer work- 
ers or untrained leaders, that does not 
function properly and only succeeds in stir- 
ring up factional difficulties. 


The Special Recreational Needs of 
Westchester County 

Westchester County presents a particu- 
larly difficult problem in that it is situated 
so near to New York City. It is all too 
easy for the adolescent boy and girl who 
are looking for excitement and fun and 
have little to claim their attention in the 


siiall towns to go to the city and find the 
wrong sort of enjoyment in commercialized 
recreation. The greater part of the resi- 
dents of the county are New York business 
men who commute daily and whose civic 
interests are in New York. Their children, 
however, spend the most formative and im- 
pressionable years of their lives in these 
suburban communities and it is essential 
that their recreational needs be given care- 
ful thought. 

With four of the larger cities of the 
county providing play spaces and an all- 
year program, and recognizing the need of 
the smaller towns and villages to provide 
play spaces and play opportunities, the 
County Supervisors created a County De- 
partment of Recreation with a Director at 
its head to advise, assist, and stimulate all 
the cities and villages of the county in this 
vital need of the community—the building 
up of high ethical standards of play, clean, 
wholesome bodies, and alert minds in the 
men and women of the future. 

So far, since the appointment of the 
County Director of Recreation on May 24 
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last, the program as outlined and partly 
accomplished is as follows: 


What Has Been Planned and Accomplished 

Four new playground systems have been 
opened, making twelve in the county. 

\n organization of the executives of 
these twelve recreation systems has been 
effected and will meet monthly throughout 
the year. This organization is of especial 
benefit to the workers in the small com- 
munities who miss the contact and inspira- 
tion of workers’ conferences as held in 
larger cities. 

The Westchester Trails Association has 
been organized, whose object is “to pro- 
note and foster the appreciation, under- 
standing, conservation and use by the com- 
munity of the natural beauties of West- 
chester County; * * * * *; to assist 
as far as possible the efforts to develop 
and improve community recreation.” The 
menibership is open to any resident or tax- 
payer of the county over sixteen years of 
age. Under this Association units will be 
organized by the recreation leaders in each 
community and a schedule of local hikes 
arranged. Several large county hikes are 
already planned—two over night, and one 
terminating in a big winter carnival. 

A County Choral is under way, with units 
in all the communities, giving individual 
concerts during the winter, and coming to- 
gether in the spring for one big county 
music festival, 

In one district where there are several 
villages in one townshrp with no large cities, 
an appropriation has been made by the 
town supervisors to provide for a township 
director of recreation who will organize 
and supervise the recreation of all com- 
munities. This is a new venture which, 
it is hoped, will solve the problem of rural 
recreation, bringing to isolated communi- 
ties really good, trained leadership where 
the right kind of leadership is so much 
needed. 


The County Play Day 

To stimulate the play programs on all 
playgrounds, a play day was arranged 
which proved very successful. Ten of the 
twelve communities took part, with a three- 
fold result: organized play on a large scale 
was introduced and a visual demonstration 
made to the people; the first new county 
park was opened; and for the first time 


r FEBRUARY 1924 Is! 
thousands of grown-ups and children 
the county were brought together in den 


crati 


c, uncommercialized- recreation 


‘very organization entered heart 
soul into making the day a success. The 
County Park Commission opened up M 
hansic Park and turned its entire force to 
making baseball diamonds, tennis, vol 
ball and quoit courts. A natural ampl 
theater was selected for the demonst 
tion, with a hill on one side for the aud 
and the band-stand, where the Boys’ Bar 
fron the Children’s Village discoursed 
music during the day. Across the field 
where the different contests were held, ten 
tents were pitched for the ten communities 
competing. These were decorated with 
pennants and banners of the colors of the 
cities and villages, lending an old Englis 
tournament aspect to the scene. 

The County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs provided the transportation facilities 
Trucks and automobiles were furnished and 
each of the ten communities represented 
sent to the park from 150 to 250 children 
and adults, some of them having to drive 
over 35 miles. Many of the trucks wet 
lent by the owners for the occasion. The 
Federation also conducted a lunch and 
freshment stand on the grounds, which was 
one of the busiest places of the day. 

The Westchester County Children’s Asso 
ciation handled all the publicity for the 
dav, besides providing many of the ofh- 
cials and otherwise rendering great assis 
tance. The recreation executives and play- 
ground directors entered heartily into the 
plans, and, needless to say, the children 
were more than enthusiastic. 

In consultation with the recreation super 
intendents, five events were selected for 
competition for the boys and five for the 
sirls. Rules and regulations were sent out 
froin the office of the County Director, and 
everyone went to work with a will. 

The great day, September 15, arrived, 
and from ten o'clock in the morning until 
twelve o’clock noon, truck load after truck 
load drove into the landing station with its 
hooting, yelling, singing, squirming, wrig- 
gling boys and girls, and the more quiet 
and sedate but none-the-less enthusiastic 
adults. One thousand adults and twenty- 
five hundred children there were, and the 
following program was carried out without 
a nitch or an accident, except one dog 
fight, and that was not on the schedule: 
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MAY, MOHANSIC PARK 
Cent er 1 
PROGRAM 
t 0 A. M 
lur 
11:00 A, M. 
A i r f \ County 
e e J n. They, 
W r 1 child: 
ne ng 
( 
I R 
) eas, Beans 
Se Jumps 
on 
Girls Boys 
Jackstones 1, B 1 
News b 
i. Dodge ball 4. O s 
i nnis Ter 
l M 
Cail t gle. All as 
ces 
\ \\ an Pre | 
Park Commissior 
1:00 P, M. 
Cont ntests 
te Klap Dans 
Spe act 
1, Tarante two Italian girls 
®, Camp Fire Girls’ ceremony 
8. Clog g, by s fr the Children’s 
Village 
4 Ra und stunts 
4:00 P, M 
Assembly t n bugl All Idren report 
tent Che 
Recessional A childrer ¢ front of 
he band-stand 
Announcements: results of the te 
’resenta 1 of trophy 
Retreat 
Low f flag by y S ts 
‘Star.Goancled Banner” 
At the close of the day 2,500 children, 


still yelling, still singing, started on the 
homeward wishing that County 
‘lay Days would come more often, and 


journey, 


laying plans for the next one. 

And the value of the day—on each play 
ground, in each recreation system, the chil 
dren had been working continuously, all 
to see who 
was going to get on the team: who were 
going to for their own home town, 
the 
given as a 


uminer long, for an objective: 
win, 
outdoor gymnasium, which had been 
trophy for the city or village 


winning the greatest number of points on 
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Play Day. Elimination contests were 
held on each playground, attendance 
more than doubled, and, above all, the 


recreation program in each community was 
strengthened and stimulated, and new com- 
n.unities were encouraged to establish the 
work. 

Plans for the Future 

That the county program of recreation 
can be said to have passed the purely ex- 
perimental stage is evidenced by the fact 
that in January, 1924, by action of the 
Board of Supervisors, a County Recrea 
tion Commission of five members was ap- 
pointed, thus making a definite department 
of recreation and giving a firm founda- 
tion to the future program. The members 
of the new commission have accepted their 
duties with enthusiasm and at their first 
meeting outlined most ambitious plans, 
which include, besides the installation 
new playgrounds, neighborhood recreation 
centers and the organization of athletic and 
community activities, and a county-wide 
stimulation of interest in music, art and the 
sciences. Dramatic clubs will be organ- 
ized in the various communities and a 
dramatic contest will be held in the spring. 
During the winter a training school is 
being conducted where play leaders may be 
trained for work, not only for summer 
playgrounds, but for all-year recreation. A 
County Art Guild is to be organized, with 
classes and sketching parties, with a county 
exhibit in the spring. In cooperation with 
the County Park Commission, which has 
been granted an appropriation of more than 
$6,000,000 for the purchase of an extensive 
system of parks and parkways throughout 
the county, summer camps will be estab- 
lished for the boys and girls and the older 
people of the county. 

Anc¢ so it is hoped that Westchester 
County will open the way with a recreative 
program which has been tried and approved 
and which other counties in New York and 
other states may utilize for their own. 
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Open Spaces and Road Frontages in 
Housing Projects--I 


By F. Longstreth Thompson 


Member, Town Planning Institute of Great Britain 


HE provision of adequate open space 
T is a fundamental requirement in any 

well-considered scheme of develop- 
ment, It is necessary in order to secure 
the amenity of surroundings that plays 
such an important part in the mental out- 
look and civic pride of the citizens; it is 
essential in order to provide the lungs that 
maintain the healthiness of the city; and 
it is indispensable to the enjoyment of 
open-air recreation. 

The extent of the provision which may 
reasonably be made for open spaces in a 
housing project will depend upon the cost 
of the land, the size and character of the 
scheme, and the nature of its surroundings. 
For the type of development under con- 
sideration [one which makes provision for 
such requirements as community tennis 
courts, playgrounds for small children, and 
allotment gardens], it is usually desirable 
to reserve approximately 10 per cent of 
the total area of the site. Knowing the 
space available, it will then be possible to 
make use of it in the most suitable man- 


ner, having regard to the needs of the case 
and the nature of the ground. 

The question of the frontage occupied is 
a very important one. Road-making is an 
expensive item, and without 
which, indeed, housing development is 
financially impossible, demands that no 
greater frontage should be occupied than 
is reasonably necessary, having regard to 
the character and purpose of the particu- 
lar open space. Thus, beyond adequate 
means of access, open spaces such as allot 
ment gardens, which have little or no deco 
rative value, but, on the contrary, are apt 
to be rather untidy, do not require any 
road frontage at all, and are much more 
suitably placed upon land at the back 
the houses. Many areas devoted solely to 
playing-fields may similarly be accom- 
modated, although it is possible to make of 
them a distinctly decorative feature. But 
even where the object of the open space is 
partly or mainly decorative, it is not by 
any means necessary that it should be sur 
rounded by roads. In the case of the vil 
lage green, which forms 


economy, 


the social center of the 
the encir- 
cling road is an essential 
part of the arrangement, 
and cannot be dispensed 
with. But, ordinarily, it 
is quite possible to obtain 
the desired effect without 


neighborhood, 


incurring this expense. 
The plan illustrated in 
Fig. I is an excellent ex- 
ample of how a public 
garden can be treated in 


such a way as to fulfill its 


decorative function in the 
street picture and at the 
same time occupy very 
little road frontage. On 


FIG. 1, SUGGESTED TREATMENT OF SMALL RECREATION 


GROUND 
Reginald Dann, architect 


a larger scale, a some- 
what similar treatment 
has been used in the case 
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FIG. 2 


LAYOUT OF HIGHFIELD HALL ESTATE, CHESTERFIELD, ENGLAND 


Percy B. Houfton, architect 


of the park shown upon the plan of the 
Chesterfield Highfield Hall Estate (Fig. 
2), while amongst established instances the 
Rosenau at Nurnberg is _ particularly 
pleasing. 

It must not be assumed that the stress 
which is here laid upon the desirability 
of limiting the frontage occupied by open 
spaces indicates any lack of appreciation 
of the beauty added to a street by an un- 
interrupted view over a park, so strikingly 
exemplified in the case of Birdcage Walk 
and St. James’s Park. On the contrary, 
no one will dispute that where such treat- 
ment is possible it is extremely effective, 
but methods which are perfectly justifiable 
in planning the prinicpal features of large 
towns are not necessarily applicable to the 
development of housing estates, where the 
strictest consistent with 
able amenity, is absolutely essential. In 
order to demonstrate the effect upon ex- 
penditure of different ways of treating an 
open space in regard to the frontage occu- 
pied, the three diagrams in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 
are reproduced from an article in Housing. 
For purposes of comparison, it was assumed 


economy, reason- 


that half the cost of the road upon which 
the Gpen space abuts, amounted, with half 
the cost of the sewers, to £1 per lineal foot. 
It is possible that where a light carriage- 
way only is required and the footpath on 
the side adjacent to the open space can be 
dispensed with, the cost may be somewhat 
less, but in most cases it is likely to be 
more, so that the results err, probably, in 
the direction of an under-estimate. An 
open space having an area of 5.646 acres 
was taken in each example. In Fig. 3 it is 
shown entirely surrounded by roads, the 
half cost of which would be, upon the basis 
adopted, £2,260, or exactly double the value 
of the land occupied by the open space 
reckoned at £200 per acre.’ In Fig. 4 the 
two longer sides of the park abut on back 
gardens, and only the short ends front on 
a road. By this arrangement the road costs 
are reduced to £600, In Fig. 5 the open 
space is placed entirely on back land, but 
at the entrances sufficiently wide openings 
are left to afford a fairly complete view of 


1The average price of the land used for housing 
purpeses under the Government Scheme, 1919-1922, 
was approximately £180 per acre, 
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FIG. 3. OPEN SPACE ENTIRELY SURROUNDED 
BY ROADS 
¥ — 


a 


FIG. 4. OPEN SPACE OCCUPYING ROAD 
FRONTAGE ON TWO SIDES ONLY 


- 

Fe 
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FIG. 5. OPEN SPACE OCCUPYING A MINIMUM 
OF ROAD FRONTAGE WITHOUT GREATLY 
SACRIFICING ITS DECORATIVE VALUE 


it from each of the four roads. The cost 
of the road frontage in this case is £660, 
or approximately the same as in Fig. 4. A 
comparison between these results is best 
obtained by tabulating them in parallel 
columns. 
Taste I.—COMPARISON BETWEEN THE COS 
OF OPEN SPACES OCCUPYING DIFFEREN’ 


T 

FRONTAGE AS 
EACH AREA 


AMOUNTS OF ROAD 
SHOWN IN FIGS. 3, 4 AND 5. 
HAS 5.646 ACRES. 


Total 
Cost Cost of Cost of Number 
of Land Road Front- Land of Houses 
Arrange- at £200 age at £1 and Overlooking 
ment per Acre per ft. ln. Roads Open Space 
Bi £1,130 £2,260 £3,390 80 
1,130 600 1,730 92 
1,130 660 1,790 112 
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It will be observed that in Fig. 3 the 
total cost of the open space is almost double 
that in 4 and 5, although the area is the 
same in each case; or, regarded in another 
way, the difference in cost is equivalent to 
the value of approximately 8 acres of addi- 
tional land. Moreover, in spite of the fact 
that it occupies back land almost exclusiv ely 
in 5 and very largely in 4, the number of 
houses which command a view over the 
park is considerably greater in the former, 
and slightly greater in the latter, arrange 
ment than where it is completely sur- 
rounded by roads. When, therefore, there 
is only a limited sum of money available 
for the provision of open spaces, it is im- 
portant to consider carefuliy whether the 
circumstances make it more worth while 
to secure a larger area with less frontage, 
or a smaller area with greater frontage. 
The general aim should be to obtain the 
maximum of effect with the 
minimum of expenditure upon road charges 

While, however, the strictest economy in 
this direction is essential in the develop- 
ment of working-class areas, the same 
stringency is not so necessary in the lay 
ing out of estates for rather larger houses. 
In such schemes it will usually be found 
that the enhanced value of the building 
sites overlooking the open space will more 
than recoup the outlay on the road sur- 
rounding it. 


decorative 


Effect of Density on Road Planning 

Arrangement.—The effect of density 
upon the planning of the minor roads is 
illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7. In these two 
diagrams a comparison is made between the 
development of two rectangular plots each 
IO acres in extent, at densities of 12 and 
20 houses to the acre respectively; both 
sites are assumed to be surrounded by 
roads 36 feet wide. In order to accom- 
modate the requisite number of houses at 
the higher density, it becomes necessary to 
introduce two additional roads for the full 
length of the site; but at the lower density, 
the majority of the houses can be accom- 
modated upon the four principal roads and 
a short subsidiary road only is necessary 
to provide frontage for the remainder. The 
actual length of frontage used in the two 
cases amounts to 6,265 feet for the 204 
houses at a density of 20 to the acre, or 
an average of 30.71 feet per house; while 
only 3,214 feet are required for the 120 
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FIG. 6. DEVELOPMENT OF 10 ACRES OF LAND AT A DENSITY OF 
12 HOUSES TO THE ACRE 


FEBRUARY, 


1924 


ter case is thus reduced 
to 4, and this lower pro- 
portion of corners is re- 
sponsible for the result 
obtained. 

Cost—But the econ- 
omy of such an arrange 
ment is not measured 
merely by the actual 
length of frontage saved 
because, as nothing but 
the lightest traffic will 
have to be carried by 
the cul-de-sac, nar- 
rower width and lighter 
construction can be used 


— 


— 


FIG. 7. 


houses at a density of 12 to the acre, or an 
average of 26.78 feet per house. Thus it 
will be seen that houses having exactly the 
same building frontage can be arranged to 
occupy less road frontage at a lower than 
at a higher density. In Figs. 6 and 7 there 
is a difference between the average road 
frontage and the average building frontage 
per house of 3.68 feet and 7.61 feet re- 
spectively. These represent the 
losses occasioned by road junctions and gaps 
between buildings, which do not occur in 
continuously built-up streets. 

The proportion of gaps to houses in 
Figs. 6 and 7 is almost exactly the same, 
so that the economy in frontage obtained 
by the arrangement shown in Fig. 6 is due 
entirely to the saving effected on losses at 
road junctions. It will be observed that 
in Fig. 7 there are no less than 12 “convex” 
angles, whereas in Fig. 6 there are 8 “con- 
vex” and 4 “concave” angles. The effec- 
tive number of “convex” angles in the lat- 


figures 


DEVELOPMENT OF 10 ACRES OF LAND AT A DENSITY 
OF 20 HOUSES TO THE ACRE 


for this road than would 
YS be possible in the case of 
the subsidiary road in 
Fig. 7. 

It will be noted from 
the accompanying table 
that at the cost of land 
and road and sewer con- 
| struction current during 
|| the period of the Gov- 
ernment Housing 
Scheme, the total ex 
penditure per house plot 
for land and develop 
ment charges is slightly 
less at the lower density 
than at the higher den- 
sity, although the net 
area of the plot in the former case is more 
than double that of the plot in the latter. 

Comparative tables of this kind usually 
show that increased density results in a 
slightly reduced total cost per plot. This 
is attributable to two causes. Pre-war 
comparisons were based upon conditions un- 
der which the cost of the land was a much 


| 


Tot Act 1 
Are 
Net 41 
Number of house 12 204 
Gr jensity per acre . 12 20°4 
Ne nsity 135 2 

Av et area of house plot Square yards | , 

\ building frontage per house eet | 231 

Ave road frontage per house: Total . | 267 
roads and sewers per house 43 

road @ £1 14s. od. per foot frontage . 1 

ght roa 1 3s. od 41 

Cost of land per house @ £180 per acre . 5 ¢ 


velopment per house 


TABLE Il. COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TWO PLOTS OF 10 ACRES 
EACH AT DENSITIES OF 12 AND 20.4 HOUSES 
TO THE ACRE, RESPECTIVELY 
Costs are given in English currency 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 
more important item in the cost of the 
developed house plot than it is to-day. It 
was usual to assume a price of £300 per 
acre for land, and at this rate the cost of 
the land represented 50 per cent of the total 
cost in the case of a density of 12 to the 
acre, and 33 per cent in the case of a density 
of 20 to the acre. But as the average cost 
of the land has been in the neighborhood 
of £180 per acre, or only 60 per cent of 
the pre-war assumption, while the cost of 
roads and sewers has at least doubled, the 
proportion borne by the cost of the land 
to the total cost of the plot is now reduced 
to 23 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. 
Hence any system which economizes in 
road making has a great advantage, and a 
reasonable generosity in 
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higher density, because the benefit 
extra land is obtained at almost 


xactly 
the same cost. 


It will also be clear that 
if the reduced density is adopted—as it 
has been throughout the Governme nt H 

ing Scheme—a type of deve lopment is ré 
quired which is economical in development 
charges and makes the utmost legitimate 
use of light roads and culs-de : 


sac 
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the use of land is com- 
pensated by an equiva- 
lent saving in the cost of 


road and sewerage 
works. 
The other factor 


which influences the re- 
sult is the question of 
building frontage. It 
has been usual to assume 
much wider frontages in 
the case of the low der 
sity than in the high. 
This does not afford a 
fair coniparison, because 
within reasonable limits, 
both of frontage and 
density, the two matters 
are independent, and 
there is no reason why 
houses having the same 
frontage should not be 
used in the one case as 
in the other. However, 
without laboring the 
point further, it will 
be clear that if any 
value is attached to the 
greater area of land 
which is available both 
for increasing the size 
of the individual plots 
and for use as tennis 
grounds and other com- 
munal purposes, devel- 
opment at 12 houses to 


the acre is much more 
economical than at a 


LAYOUT OF KILLESTRE HOUSING SCHEME NEAR DUBLIN, IRE- 
LAND, SHOWING RESERVATION OF WOODLAND BELT AROUND 


VILLAGE 
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The Trackless Trolley 


How It Works—Its Advantages Compared with Street Railway and Bus 


By Grover A. Whalen 


Commissioner of Plants and Structures, New York City 


HE trackless trolley is a vehicle oper- 
i. ating on the road surface and driven 

by electric motors which are supplied 
two overhead 
idistinction to 
the ordinary trolley car, which is supplied 
with electric current from overhead wire, 
with the return thereof to the power-house 
via the track and the earth; hence the term 
y” is employed to describe 
this newer type of vehicle. 

The trackless trolley per se is not essen- 
tially new; it was employed as an experi- 
mental device in Colorado as early as 1897 
and has been used to a small degree in Eng- 
land and Germany within recent years. 
The most extensive use of the trackless 
trolley, however, is on Staten Island, bor- 
ough of Richmond, city of New York, un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Plant and Structures. 

Staten Island is very poorly provided 
with transportation facilities, the interior 
having practically no means other than 
horse-drawn vehicles or automobiles. In 
the spring of 1921 the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Plant and Structures was 
called to the fact that Linoleumville on the 
west shore of the Island was nearly three 
miles from the nearest trolley terminal and 
that Seaview Hospital, operated by the city 
of New York, was about 1.75 miles from 
the nearest trolley terminal. The bus 
drivers who covered this territory charged 
excessive fares, and the city emergency bus 
service was not allowed by the courts. 

After a careful study of this problem, 
it was decided that a trackless trolley ex- 
tension of the Midlands trolley line, oper- 
ated by the city of New York, would afford 
the best solution. Accordingly the Meiers 
Corners-Linoleumville and the Meiers 
Corners-Seaview Hospital lines were con- 
structed. They were opened to the public 
in October, 1921. 
point at which the two lines connect 
through the agency of a loop. An incom- 


with electrical energy trot 


trolley wires. This is in cont: 


trackless trolley 


Meiers Corners is the 


ing and an outgoing line were constructed 
on Richmond Turnpike, connecting the first- 
mentioned localities, and a single line was 
constructed between the loop and Seaview 
Hospital. 

The overhead construction of a track- 
less trolley line is very similar to that of 
the ordinary trolley system, except that 
each line is composed of two wires placed 
irom 14 to 18 inches between centers. A 
double trolley pole or two trolley poles are 
mounted on the roof of the car, and con- 
ductors are led from the two contact mem- 
bers at the top of the trolley pole or poles 
to the ordinary car controller and thence 
tu the motors. When operating on a double 
line, such as that to Linoleumville, cars are 
operated as any ordinary trolley car, ex- 
cepting that, since they are not fixed in posi- 
tion as regards travel, they can swing 
around obstructing traffic or pull up to the 
curb to allow passengers to enter or leave 
the car. 

When cars traveling in opposite direc- 
tions pass each other on a single line, one 
car pulls out of the way, its trolley pole is 
lowered to allow the other car to pass, and 
is then replaced on the line when the car 
has a clear way. No sidings are necessary. 
This procedure is followed on the Meiers 
Corners-Seaview Hospital Line. 

The trackless trolley car as used on these 
original city lines is shown in Fig. 1. This 
is known as the Atlas trackless trolley and 
is arranged to seat thirty-two passengers 
and carry a maximum of seventy. This 
photograph also shows the construction of 
the loop at Meiers Corners and the metho 
of supporting the two trolley wires. 

The wooden pole which is mounted on 
the roof has two sliding contacts which 
press against the trolley wires. The con 


ductors that connect these contacts with 
the controller and the motors are carried 
down the pole along the roof of the car 
through a pipe to the controller, and from 
thence to the motors. The motors are series 
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to Tottenville is approxi- 
mately ten miles. 
Construction of an in- 
bound and an outbound 
line on Arthur Kills Road, 
the connecting highway, 
was started in the early 
summer of 1922, and the 
line was opened Novem- 
ber 4 of that year. The 
line construction is the 


same type as that ei 

ployed in the earlier 
trackless trolley systems 
on the island. Power is 
obtained from an alter 
Nnating-current power- 


plant located at Seaview 


Hospital and converted to 


FIG. 1. TRACKLESS TROLLEY CAR USED ON ORIGINAL CITY 600 volts direct current in 


LINES ON STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK an automatic 


wound and of 25 h.p. each, connected to 
ecther mechanically Dy means of a pro- 
peller shaft which extends to a worm gear 
to drive the rear wheels. The wheels of 
the car are 36 inches in diameter and of 
the cushioned rim, cushioned tire type. 
‘The car control is like that of an ordinary 
trolley car. The efficient running speeds 
are 17 and 25 miles per hour respectively, 
with series and parallel electrical connec- 
tion of the motors. 

These initial lines passed through the 
severe winter of 1921-22 without an inter- 
ruption of traffic, even though all other 
means of transportation on the island were 
frequently interrupted on 


substation 
near Fresh Kills Bridge 
and Arthur Kills Road. 

The first trackless trolleys purchased by 
the city had unnecessarily high road cleat 
ances and too narrow wheel treads, and 
were somewhat uncomfortable on account 
of a side swinging motion. The Engineers 
of the Department of Plant and Structures 
studied the problem and evolved a track- 
less trolley bus which has a much smaller 
road clearance, so that only one step is 
needed for car entrance. It has a much 
wider wheel tread, eliminating side mo- 
tion, and a long wheel-base, giving greater 
comfort in riding and an improved appear- 
ance. The vehicle power-plant and general 


account of snow or sleet. 
In fact, service was so 
satisfactory that when the 
residents of Tottenville, 
at the southwesterly tip 
of Staten Island, ex- 
pressed a desire for a 
cheap method of travel to 
the city ferries at St. 
George, by means of 
which connection is made 
with Manhattan, it was 
decided to extend the St. 
George-Richmond di vi - 
sion of the Midlands 
lines (city-operated) to 
Tottenville by means of 


a trackless trolley. The 
distance from Richmond 


FIG. 2. NEW TYPE OF TRACKLESS TROLLEY CAR IN USE ON 


STATEN ISLAND 
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eans for operation were not altered, 
these proved very satisfactory in the orig- 

| cars. The new type of car is shown 
in Fig. 2. These vehrcles were built by the 
Brockway Motor Corporation and have 

n satisfaction. 
A question commonly asked is, “What 
are the advantages of the trackless trolley 
over the gasoline bus?” The answer 1s 
definite t costs 25.6 cents per mile to 
he trackless trolley over the roads 


operate the 

on Staten Island, and it costs about 33 
cents per bus-mile to operate a gasoline bus 
me capacity over the same roads. 
This cost includes every item, such as in- 
terest on first cost of the entire investment, 
depreciation and maintenance, power for 
oper ition, labor for operation, administra- 
tion, etc. Another answer to the quest.on 
is the psychological effect. The general 
public has rned that while a bus line 


may be operating to feed some real estate 
development, there is no assurance that this 
bus line will continue after the property 
of the development scheme has been sold: 
in fact, the public has learned the contrary. 
The trackless trolley, employing a rela- 
overhead construction 
assurance that this transporta- 


tively expens ive 
conveys the 


Home Ownership 


its hands has cried aloud the ingratitude 


of its employees 
They have a “model village.” Each modern 
cottage has all conveniences, plus gardens and 


Mis: a great corporation with a strike on 


lawns. Rent is nominal. For social life there 
are churches, schools, kindergartens, day nurser- 
ies, community centers, welfare workers, mov- 
ing pictures. There is opportunity for self- 


improvement general culture or technical 
efficiency. Happiness is so easy that discontent 
ere a sin! 
Yet frequently it is precisely this managerial 
provision that affords the irritant. The house 
is the company’s. The pastor is paid by the 


mill. The children learn in company schools. 
Amusements are tinged with industrial censor- 


All these things, i in theory a sympathetic bond 
hetwe n employee and industry, too often have 
the fee! of sha kles Real democracy strikes 
root deeper than wages and working conditions. 
Industry and politics may play the paternal to 


the point substituting for Providence, and 
yet fail to convince the American individualist. 
The feudal baron held his serfs to the land 
by for the qualities of ease, luxury and con- 


venience are only disguises of a like compulsion. 
In North Carolina are two industrial com- 
munities illustrating the contrast between a 
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tion is of a permanent nature. Therefore 
people are more prepared to buy property 
along highways on which trackless trolley 
operate than along those upon which th« 
uncertain bus routes obtain, and this in 
creases the value of the property and it 
tax return. 

Another question which is quite fre 
quently asked is, “What are the advantage- 
over the ordinary trolley systems?” Th 
answer to this is: the trackless trolley 
requires no expensive track construction 
which at the present time for the ordinary 
trolley may vary from $40,000 to $200,00: 
per mile, depending upon the territory 
through which the trolley system is t 
operate and the type of track constructio: 
required. The absence of this track con 
struction naturally reduces the first cost 
of installation very markedly and, there 
fore, the fixed charges. The second advan. 
tage is the flexibility of the trackless trol- 
ley car in that it can pass around obstruct- 
ing traffic or pull up to the curb to allow 
passengers to enter or leave, thus eliminar- 
ing the dangerous walk from the curb t 
the middle of the street, or the converse 
which obtains under present high-speed 
automobile travel. 


versus Paternalism 


well-meaning error and a promise of a truc 
democracy of labor. 

In the one case the worker lives in an apart- 
ment house environment of domestic, educa- 
tional, social and spiritual super-service; but 
whenever he raises his eyes he sees on a com- 
manding hill the huge mansion of the executive 
head of the great hive in which he has his cel! 
—a sign as definitely possessive as any medieval 
castle frowning down upon the manor. 

In the aa case also there is a great mill 
a village, and community accessories. But her: 
the workers have home ownership as a goal 
under a plan by which the purchase price is 
saved out of earnings. In this case also ther 
is a great executive, but he has no mansion so 
placed that its white walls emphasize to th: 
village dwellers the superior estate of on 
whose wealth has summoned the duty of their 
hands. 

In the one case a strike might have as a 
palliative of its hardships the stimulating as- 
sertion of independence; in the other it would 
mean the tremendous sacrifice of true homes. 

Subject to reasonable ambition, every man 
should be tied to his job; but whether the 
harness galls depends upon the destination of 
the load. 


—From Natural Resources, the bi-weekly Publica- 


tion of the North Carolina Geological and Economic 
Survey. 
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Delivering Municipal Electric Power 
to Rural Communities 


A Description of the Rural Distributing System of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 


By A. G. Lang 


Distribution Engineer, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission 

of Ontario is carried on the poles of 
the urban system from the Commission's 
substation to the urban limits. From this 
point the construction is of a strictly rural 
character; excepting only when use is made 
of poles of suitable existing lines, such as 
those carrying the high-tension circuits of 
substations, whenever such lines are avail- 
able. Where the number of consumers is 
small it may be advisable to extend the 
urban circuits, rather than to construct a 
separate feeder from the substation. 

The standard circuit for primary distri- 
bution is 2,300 volts, single-phase, with one 
leg of the circuit grounded. At or near the 
consumer’s premises, this is stepped down 
by a service transformer to 220 or IIo 
volts, single-phase. Usually, for economy 
of distribution, the circuit is made three- 
phase, 4,000/2,300-volts from the substation 
to a load center in the district, and numer- 
ous branch lines of single-phase, 2,300-volt 
circuit are tapped off from the three-phase 
circuit. The single-phase circuits consti- 
tute by far the greater mileage, and the 
standard service given to the consumer is 
single-phase. Three-phase service is given 
only to consumers with exceptionally large 
loads. On account of the small load den- 
sity per length of line, it is necessary to 
install a type of construction of low capi- 
tal cost, in order to reduce the cost of 
power to a point at which it will be at- 
tractive to the rural consumers. At the 
same time, the rural consumers will not be 
content with the quality of service in op- 
eration inferior to that supplied in urban 
municipalities. 


Ts rural distributing circuit of the 


How Costs Are Kept Low 
To obtain minimum costs, local labor is 
used wherever such can be secured, and oc- 
casionally poles are obtainable in the vicin- 


THE RESULT OF A SLEET STORM ON A 
RURAL ELECTRIC LINE CARRIED ON POLES 


ity. On practically all proposed lines, ten- 
ders are obtained and, if satisfactory offers 
are received, the work is done by contract. 
In making a survey for the location of 
a line along a rural highway, it will usually 
be found that a telephone line is already 
occupying one side of the highway and, as 
might be expected, this line has taken the 
most desirable location, even to the extent 
of jogging across the road at intervals, to 
avoid trees. The second choice of loc 
must then be accepted. Frequently, hoy 
ever, two lines of telephone poles, one 
either side of the road, will be encountered, 
necessitating either the overbuilding of one 
of the telephone lines by the power line, 
or an arrangement for the joint use of 
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PREPARING AND BACKFILLING THE TRENCH FOR UNDERGROUND POWER CABLE 


poles for telephone and power circuits. 


Overhead Lines 
For overhead lines, the standard pole 
used to carry the 4,000- or 2,300-volt cir- 
cuits is 30 feet in length, of eastern cedar, 
with 6-inch diameter at the top. These 
poles are set in the ground to a depth of 
5 feet 6 inches. Poles of greater height are 
occasionally required to provide clearance 
from trees and foreign pole lines. At rail- 
way crossings, poles of top diameter not 
less than 7 inches are necessary, and of 
sufficient height to permit a clearance of 
30 feet between the rails and the conduc- 
tors for the 2,300-volt circuit. The maxi- 
mum space between poles on the rural power 
line is 160 feet, and the space is common- 
ly obtained, but it is reduced at curves in 
the road and at corners and by other ob- 
stacles, so that the average spacing may be 
considerably less than 160 feet. 

The standard conductor is No. 6 B. & 
S. gage bare hard-drawn copper for the 
4,000- and 2,300-volt circuits. For the 4,- 
000/2,300-volt, three-phase circuit the con- 
ductors are supported on four-pin dressed 
fir cross-arms of cross-section 334 x 4% 
inches and 6 feet 4 inches in length. This 
length provides a climbing space of 30 
inches, with 18 inches between the outer 
and adjacent conductors. The cross-arm 
is secured to the pole by a %-inch machine 
bolt and by two flat steel braces, 30 inches 
in length. All hardware is galvanized. 
Cross-arms are not used for the 2,300-volt 


single-phase circuit, the phase or un- 
grounded conductor being carried on a steel 
pin projecting above the top of the pole, 
and the grounded conductor on a steel 
bracket on the side of the pole, with 2 
feet vertical separation between the two 
conductors. Porcelain insulators are used 
for all wires of the primary circuit, except 
the grounded conductor, where glass insu- 
lators are used. 

The service transformers are identical 
with those used in urban systems, except 
that a low exciting current is essential, as 
for rural districts the ratio of demand on 
the feeder to connected kilovolt-amperes in 
transformers is very low. Isolated trans- 
formers are the rule; that is, one trans- 
former for each consumer. In small towns, 
however, and wherever farm services are 
close together, one transformer is arranged 
to feed, as far as economical, over the 
220- or I10-volt secondary circuits. 


Underground Construction 

In 1921, because of the great increase 
in cost of labor and material, the Com- 
mission’s engineers investigated the possi- 
bilities of underground construction in rural 
districts. The use of cables laid under- 
ground is, of course, a well-established prac- 
tise and, in fact, antedated the use of pole 
lines. The application of underground 


cables to the rural service is, however, quite 
new, and the methods of installation and 
the details of design were given consider- 
able study. To date, a total length of 150 


{ 
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miles of cable has been laid underground 
and is operating successfully. 

The standard cable consists of a single 
conductor, No. 6 B. & S. gage, 7-strand 
copper, insulated with 30 per cent Para 
rubber, 3/32-inch in thickness, laid over 
with a rubber-filled insulating tape and cov- 
ered over-all with a pure lead sheath 1/16- 
inch thick, and it is furnished in uni- 
form lengths of 4%-mile each. The cable 
is laid in a trench at a depth of from 12 
to 18 inches and is not protected by a duct 
or covering other than the refilled soil, ex- 
cept at hazardous locations, such as road 
crossings, where a creosoted plank is placed 
above the cable after a few inches of ex- 
cavated soil has been placed. 

The trench is made by a grading plow 
of exceptional strength drawn by a tractor. 
The plow is designed to turn a furrow 18 
inches in depth. It is fitted with a heavy 
coulter, which readily cuts through tree 
roots 4 inches in diameter. The tractor is 
also used to draw a carriage, on which the 
cable reel is mounted and from which the 
cable is laid in the trench with a minimum 
of handling, and also a scraper for refill- 
ing the trench. Cable joints are enclosed 
in lead sleeves, compound-filled, and sealed 
with wiped joints to the cable sheath. 

At points where service to the consumer 
is required, a wood pole is set and the 
cable is carried up the pole, terminating in 
a disconnecting pothead. Continuing the 
circuit along the highway, the cable is car- 
ried down the pole again from a second 
pothead. This method eliminates the neces- 
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sity of a joint at the foot of the pole, and 
the disconnecting potheads form a conve 
nient means of opening the circuit for teste 
or other purposes. he potheads are in 
stalled with wiped joints. The cable on 
the side of the pole is protected by a metal 
molding. On this pole the service trans- 
former is mounted, and the secondary ser- 
vice wires are usually run overhead to the 
consumer's premises. 

In operation, the cable, up to this date, 
has proved quite satisfactory. Occasional 
fauits have developed, but comparatively 
few, considering the total mileage in op- 
eration. Novel methods have been devised 
for finding faults, and the location and re- 
pair of them is now accomplished quickly 
and satisfactorily. This type of construc- 
tion is not expected to supplant entirely the 
use of overhead construction, and local con- 
ditions will govern the Commission in mak- 
ing the choice between the two types. 

Under the conditions favorable to the 
installation of the cable, the capital cost 
per mile will be less than for overhead 
lines. This applies to single-phase circuit 
only, where, in general, the lead sheath is 
used as the grounded conductor of the cir- 
cuit. Except under conditions extremely 
unfavorable to overhead construction, the 
cost of laying three-phase circuits under- 
ground will exceed the cost of similar cir- 
cuits overhead. It is expected, however, 
that the cost of maintenance and operation 
and the rate of depreciation will be de- 
cidedly in favor of the underground sys- 
tem. 


TYPICAL OVERHEAD AND UNDERGROUND INSTALLATIONS OF CABLES, SHOWING ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE LATTER SYSTEM 
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Ill-regulated City Growth in the “Good 
Old Days” 


() those wh plac e the Golden Age of 
the world in the period of “the 
hat 


grandeur that was Rome,” or who 


for the good old days of mid-Vic- 
torian England, the following paragraphs 
respectfully c ended. They are 
from the recently published English work 
frowns and Town-Planni Ancient and 
Modern,” by T. Hughes and E. A. C. 
Lamborn, handled in America by the Ox- 


ford University Press, American Branch, 


ew York. 


When Rome Was in Its Glory 
Though the c consciousness of the 
Romans in matters esthetic was more highly 
developed than our own, and its evidences 
remain for our example, particularly in the 

ncial cities, there are pictures in 
ivenal and Martial which might have 

uur statesmen in the nineteenth 

e dangers and miseries atten- 

dant on the ill-regulated growth of wealth 
lati Although the problem of 


} 


a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion is mainly modern, it presented itself 
in Rome and found the Romans little better 

red than ourselves to meet it with 


prevision and adequate measures. The rich 
had parks and gardens within and around 
city, which checked its natural expan- 
il iy which has its parallels in 
gland. The State trusted to 
contractors to meet the problem of housing, 
and allowed them to disregard the old build- 
ing laws and to run up jerry-built houses 
of timber to enormous heights in narrow 
streets intended for buildings of a single 
story 

“The annual rent of a garret in one of 
these tenements would have purchased the 
freehold of a country cottage; and its oc- 
cupier was exposed to two ever-present 
dangers, the collapse of the house from 
jerry-building or earthquake and its de- 
struction by fire. The wealthy kept private 
fire-brigades of slaves to safeguard their 
premises (though the custom of collecting 
subscriptions from your friends when your 
house was burnt down often made a fire 
actually profitable to the well-to-do), and 


there were at least seven fire stations in 
the city with brigades in constant readiness 
for duty. 

“The inconvenience and danger was 
equally great for the public; the great 
beams that shored up decrepit houses 
projected into the narrow streets and made 
traffic difficult and dangerous, so that 
wheeled carriages were forbidden during 
the day in many quarters of the city, 
though the rich man in his litter rode 
safely above the heads of the throng. Loose 
tiles falling from the high roofs sometimes 
smashed the hard pavement and sometimes 
the skull of a passer-by. Signs hung out 
over tavern doors, and tables projecting 
from tradesmen’s shops added to the con- 
gestion. The narrowest parts of the 
thoroughfares and, especially, the bridges 
where traffic was slowed or halted were the 
haunts of beggars who were thus enabled 
to force their solicitations upon the passers- 
by. At night the noise of heavy traffic in 
the narrow streets made sleep impossible. 
even though the windows were heavily 
shuttered; but to venture out of doors was 
to take the risk of being robbed by foot- 
pads or assaulted by mohocks or run down 
by a passing vehicle, for the streets were 
unlighted and only the rich with their body- 
guard of slaves or clients carrying torches 
were safe from the perils of the night. 
Antioch and Ephesus alone of ancient cities 
seem to have had a communal system of 
street lighting. 


London and Glasgow in the Last Century 

“So Miss Octavia Hill’s ‘Homes of the 
London Poor’ makes it clear that over- 
crowding in London and Glasgow had gone 
from bad to worse. ‘We perpetually find in 
crowded parts of London blocks of houses 
built after this fashion: we have, first of 
all, a square of larger houses facing four 
streets. These once had gardens, yards, or 
spaces at the back; but as land became more 
valuable these have been built over, usually 
with much lower houses, to which access 
is gained by a narrow passage from one 
or more of the thoroughfares, sometimes 
open to the sky, sometimes a mere tunnel 
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under the house.’ In Glasgow ‘the unhealth- 
iness and overcrowding must, I think, have 
been even worse than in London. The 
“wynds,” as they call them there, were at 
least as narrow as the London courts. Like 
them, they were often blocked up at one 
end, so as completely to stop the free pas- 
sage of air. But I saw there what I have 
seldom or never seen in London—a perfect 
honeycomb or maze of buildings, where, to 
reach the “wynd” furthest from the street, 
one had to pass under archway after arch- 
way built under the houses, and leading 
from one squalid court into another... . 
The houses, too, were higher than is usual 
in London alleys, and the darkness and ob- 
scurity consequently greater. Here 
and there, running up between house and 
house, were narrow crevices, from six to 
twelve inches wide, and from these the 
back rooms in some houses drew their only 
light. . . . They represented spaces 
once occupied by garden walls. 
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When the habits of the people were dirty, 
and they threw things out of the windows, 
these “dreepings,” being far too narrow to 
be cleansed in any way, became receptacles 
where every kind of fever-breeding sub- 
stance must gradually have decayed, carry- 
ing disease in every breath of air.’ In 
such an environment thousands now living 
were born. 

“Well might Ruskin ‘wonder what the 
angelic builders and surveyors—the angelic 
builders who build the many mansions up 
above there; and the angelic surveyors who 
measure that four-square city with their 
measuring reeds—wonder what they think, 
or are supposed to think, of the laying out 
of grounds by this nation, which has set 
itself, as it seems, literally to accomplish, 
word for word, or rather fact for fact, in 
the persons of these poor whom its Master 
left to represent Him, what that Master 
said of Himself—that foxes and birds had 
homes, but He had none.’ ” 


Does Beauty Pay? 


By Edward F. Brown 


Executive Director, Community Arts Association of Santa Barbara, Calif. 


esthetics to read the title of this article. 

Whether beauty pays or not is beside 
the point. Beauty is its own justification 
and needs no conventional financial bal- 
ance sheet. But one of the by-products of 
the efforts being made in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., to beautify the city is the demon- 
stration that beauty does pay, and pays 
handsomely. 

The prospective house builder with mod- 
erate means is confronted with what he 
may believe to be a fact—that a meager 
purse is a bar to a beautiful effect in house 
building. The Plans Division of the Com- 
munity Arts Association of Santa Bar- 
bara 1s answering that supposition in a very 
practical way. 

A few months ago there opened in Santa 
Barbara an exhibition of designs of houses 
costing $5,000. Ninety-two designs were 
submitted in an open competition, and $1,- 
000 in prizes awarded. The entries came 
from all over the country, the majority, 
however, from California. since the subject 


if would be a shock to the purist in 


was a dwelling house suitable for Califor- 
nia, of not over five rooms, including liv 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen, two bed 
rooms and bath, placed on an inside lot 50 
feet wide upon the street and building line, 
and 50 feet deep, without an alley in the 
rear; also a garage for one car, which may 
or may not be separate from the house and 
may be placed anywhere upon the lot. The 
drawings were all accompanied by bona- 
fide estimates from builders, indicating the 
cost, a sum which was to cover all painting 
and decorating, including walks and drives, 
but not gardening or planting, and not to 
exceed $5,000. 

The judges of the competition were: 
Carleton M. Winslow, consultant; Pierpont 
Davis, Jesse Stanton and Sumner Spauld- 
ing, the last three selected by the Archi- 


tectural Club of Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
George Washington Smith and Daniel 


Kirkhuff, lay members; residents of Santa 
Barbara. The winners of the first, second 
and third prizes were Walter L. Moody, 
A. McSweeney and Leffler B. Miller. After 
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the awards, 
placed 
at the Paseo Dela Guerra, 
itself a beautiful example 


the designs 


were m exhibition 


of native architecture. 
under 
way by the Plans Division 


Plans are now 


to arrange with the archi 
who submitted de- 
the working 
drawings of these designs 
at a moderate fee. This 
arrangement is based on 
the belief that the person 
with $5,000 to spend for a 
house does not 
consult an architect. The 
Plans Committee will pro- 
tect the architects against 


tects 


signs to sell 


usually 


major modifications, espe- 
cially exteriors, by arrang- 
ing for the sale of the 
working drawings in 
Santa Barbara on condi- 
tion that no changes in 
exterior be made without 
the consent of the Archi- 
tectural Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Community 
Arts which 
comprises a group of com- 
petent architects, 


Association, 


It is the further purpose 
of the Community Arts mmm Ty 
Association to publish in 


book form fifty or more 
of the most creditable of 
the designs, with com 
ments by competent archi- 


COMPETITION FoR. A HOUSE TO COST NOT MORE THAN#5000 


tects, so that the strong 


points of each design may 
be emphasized and the 


PLAN WHICH WON FIRST PRIZE IN THE SANTA BARBARA 
COMPETITION ON DESIGNS FOR SMALL HOUSES 


By Walter L. Moody, of Santa Monica, Calif. 


weak points guarded 
against. The Association will sell this book 
at a moderate fee to counteract the deleteri 
ous effect of the less desirable of the “Bun- 
galow Books.” In this way the 
holder with a moderate amount 


house- 
available 


for a house will be in a position to choose 
from a wide selection and be assured that 
the design has been the subject of exami- 


nation by a competent and unprejudiced 
expert. 


Our city government is in our own hands. 


deserve, for it is as good as we care to make it—lLyman Abbott. 


It is as good as we 


— 
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Real Street Flushing 


By J. W. Morris 


Former Deputy Commissioner, Division of Streets, Cleveland, Ohio 


HIS article describes 
primarily the man- 
ner of street flushing 

in vogue in the city of 
Cleveland for the past year 
and not so much the per- 
sonnel, hours on service, 
number of men employed 
and the cost. From the 
writer's observation § in 
many of the large munici- 
palities of the United 
States, much, if not all, 
of the street flushing 


should be properly de- — 
nominated “four-flush- sy usHERS CLEANING CENTER OF ROADWAY, DIRECTING 


ing. 


What Is Real Flushing? 

Real flushing consists not in merely dis 
placing the accumulation from the crown 
of the road to the curb, but in removing 
it entirely through thé regular 
mains. 

When flushing as now practised in Cleve- 
land was first proposed, many predicted 
that our catch-basins would be blocked and 
the savings effected in flushing would be 
offset by the additional cost of cleaning the 
basins, but this has proved not to be the 
case. The fact of the matter is that there 
were not as many basins reported blocked 


sewer- 


STREAM TOWARD GUTTER 


under the new system of flushing as ther¢ 
were after a heavy rain. All through the 
season, there were never more than five 
catch-basins reported as not taking water 

The new method of flushing has far ex- 
ceeded our earlier expectations, not only 
as regards the cost, but also in respect to 
the efficiency of the system and its sani- 
tary application. 


Real Flushing a Saving 
With our present arrangement, it is no 
longer necessary to employ as many pick- 
up crews as formerly to clean the curb, 
or as many trucks and 


L 


INTO CATCH-BASINS 


teams to haul the refuse 
away to convenient dumps, 
because the accumulation 
is carried off in a natural 
way through the catch- 
Not only has the 
new way of flushing elimi- 
nated dust and the conse- 
quent annoyance and 
damage to householders 
and storekeepers, but it 
has proved its efficiency in 
making it possible to clean 
more miles of streets and 
with greater regularity 


basins. 


than ever before. 
Every residential street 
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CLOSE-UP OF FLUSHER WORKING IN GUTTER 


in the better districts was flushed at least 
every two weeks, and in the more congested 
centers as often as once a week. Special 
attention was paid to the poorer districts, 
for the reason that much of the disease 
prevalent in a city originates from these 
districts, affecting every other part by the 
personal contact of the residents of the 
poorer sections with others of more favored 
parts in association on street cars and in 
public buildings. 

The sanitary aspect of this matter, in the 
writer’s judgment, transcends every other 
consideration, even if the cost of the sys 
tem is found to be considerably in excess 
of the cost of the usual method. 


Putting the Plan into Operation 
Before explaining the modus o 
of the new method of street flus 


4 


perandi 


ung, 


might say that it is necessary to remove the 
winter’s accumulation from the streets by 
the old shovel-and-broom process before 
putting into operation the plan suggested. 
After this is done, the plan can be fol- 
lowed until the weather makes it imprac- 
tical to throw water upon the streets. 

The South Bend type of flusher is in use 
in the city of Cleveland, and most of these 
machines are mounted on White chassis. 
These flushers are operated in batteries of 
two, as shown by the accompanying illus 
trations. 

One of the machines proceeds down the 
crown of the road, with the nozzles set as 
shown in the first illustration, the other 
machine following with the nozzles set as 
shown in the second picture. The third 
photograph illustrates the same operation 
and gives a better view of the accumula- 
tion flowing toward the catch-basin. The 
first flusher throws all of the refuse from 
the crown of the street toward the curb, 
and the second flusher carries the refuse 
along to the basin. Care should be ob- 
served in setting the nozzles on the rear 
machine, so that the water will nat flow 
over the tree lawn and, as a result, bring 
a backwash of dirt into the curb. 

In sections of the city where there is a 
declivity in the pavement, the flushers 
work from the top of the hill on both sides 
of the street and use a less pressure of 
water to carry the accumulation to the 
catch-basin. Most of our flushing is done 
at night, particularly in the immediate 
down-town section, and one of the first 
noticeable results of the new system was 
that the white wings had very little to do, 
other than pick up newspapers scattered 
promiscuously by newsboys. 

The system has proved efficient, economi- 
cal and sanitary: efficient in that it removes 
all of the accumulation from the street; 
economical in that it will displace more 
than half of the white wings and pick-up 
crews; and sanitary in that it eliminates 
dust and minimizes the danger of disease. 


We have found r city that juvenile 
are lacking platting of the records 
playgrounds are few, the 
sufficient pls 
of three years 


—From an address by C. H 


Executives 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY WHERE PLAYGROUNDS ARE LACKING 
n « delinquency occurs most frequently where playgrounds 
shows that in almost every case in wards where 
peak of delinquency is highest, dropping down in a marked degree where 
is provided. Juvenile court records show that in one case, covering a period 
; lelinquency was reduced more than 67 per cent after the opening of a playground in 
that neighborhood. Such to prove—in fact, does prove—that money ex- 
pended in playgrounds will make many returns on the original investment, in so far as it helps not 

only to prevent wrong-doing, but also to create a better class of citizens. 

Meeds, Chief Engineer and Executive Officer, Park Department, 
convention of the American Institute of Park 


evidence as this seems 


Cincinnati, Ohio, before the recent annual 
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Modern Construction of Brick 


Pavements 
By Will P. Blair 


Vice-President, National Paving Brick Manufacturers Association 


T the 1919 meeting of the American 
A Society for Municipal Improvements, 

stress was laid on the lack of infor- 
mation as to the conditions of subgrades 
upon which we lay the wearing surfaces 
of our streets and roads. Soon afterwards, 
the Federal Highway Council appointed a 
committee to study the natural influences 
involved in the subgrade and its relation to 
road surfacing and traffic. One of the 
principal discoveries of this committee was 
that the subgrades of most soils through- 
out the country were subject to contrac- 
tion and expansion, due to the influence 
of water. It was found that the forces 
of expansion of a saturated subgrade were 
of extraordinary power, often resulting in 
the destruction of rigid surfaces, such as 
cement-filled brick roads, which hitherto 
had been approved by the industry. 

As soon as this fact was established and 
information gathered as to other agencies 
of destruction, it became perfectly apparent 
that the construction cf brick wearing sur 
faces would have to be changed, in order 
to meet the destructive agencies more sat- 
isfactorily. In the meantime, the manu 
facturers of vitrified brick, through their 
local organization, the Western Paving 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, had dis- 
covered and utilized a certain refined as- 
phalt, which had the quality of maintain- 
ing its place in the brick joint under ex- 
treme high temperature and did not become 
rigid and fragile under the influences of 
low temperature. Experience with this 
filler covering a period of about eight years 
demonstrated its extraordinary merit. 

It was at once recognized in view of the 
newly discovered agencies of destruction of 
rigid pavements that by using this kind of 
asphalt as a filler, sufficient flexibility of 
pavement would be secured so that these 
forces operating with an upward thrust 
against the brick surface would have little 
injurious effect. It was proved by experi 
ence that this filler practically protected 
the edges of the bricks fully as well as the 


cement filler. In the light of this knowl- 
edge, there was but one thing to do and 
that was to strongly recommend to engi- 
neers and the public the use of this par- 
ticular refined asphalt as filler for brick 
pavements, as affording a pavement sub- 
ject to the least possible injury, either from 
trafic or from natural agencies. 

It must be understood that the use of 
asphalt filler in no way obviates the neces- 
sity of carefully complying with the details 
of construction that are well understood to 
contribute to the worth and durability of 
brick pavements, nor is the mere use of 
this filler sufficient to realize the best brick 
pavement possible, unless the exact and 
proper refinement of the asphalt is used and 
it is properly and skillfully applied. Its 
use must also be accompanied by the skill- 
ful installation of the improvement as a 
whole to produce the best finished pave- 
ment. Unfortunately, these requisites are 
often carelessly dealt with, or ignored al- 
together, which is bound to result in un- 
satisfactory pavements. It is essential, of 
course, that the filler be applied so that the 
joints shall be completely filled. 

Other important details subject to neg- 
lect and oversight are: 

1. The stabilization of the subgrade by 
reducing to a minimum the possible mois- 
ture content. 

2. The smoothness of the artificial base. 

3. The uniform compression of the sand 
bed upon which the brick are laid. 

Unless the bed is compressed, the brick 
wearing surface will ultimately conform 
to the uneveness of the base surface. This 
requirement can only be accomplished by 
using a hand roller and filling the depres- 
sions noticed after each rolling. Three or 
four repetitions are necessary to accom 
plish the desired results. Compliance with 
these details will secure an ideal pavement 
and avoid the impairment of the pavement 
by contraction and expansion. 


” ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 


Twenty-Ninth Convention of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Who Shall Pay for Metering Water 
Services? 
By J. O. Craig 


Superintendent of Water-Works, Salisbury, 


VERYONE but the consumer seems 
3 to be in agreement that the consumer 

is the proper person to pay for meters, 
This question usually comes up when a 
town is only partly metered and the water 
department finds it necessary to install me- 
ters on a large number of services where 
the consumers have been using water on a 
low flat-rate basis. This requires a large 
number of meters and a correspondingly 
large amount of money. This money has to 
come from somewhere, and if the water- 
rates have been only such as to make a bare 
living, with just enough for normal exten- 
sion, one of two things has to be done—the 
water-rate must be raised, or the cost of 
the meter and installation must be charged 
against the party to be served. 

In all probability the original tap fee or 
service charge made for the unmetered 
service was only large enough to pay for 
what was furnished, so that the consumer 
has no right to complain when an extra 
charge is made putting him on the same 
basis as new consumers who pay a service 
fee in keeping with the cost of the mete 
and its installation 

This, of course, takes for eranted that 
when the old flat-rate consumers are re- 
quired to pay an additional fee equal to the 
cost of installing a meter, the water de 
partment has a tap fee or a service charge 
graded according to the size of the set 
vice; it also assumes that the original charg« 
made to the flat-rate consumer was not 
based on this meter cost. If the consumer 
had paid a service fee large enough to in 
clude the cost of the meter and this was 
charged to those who were furnished with 
meters, then he should have his meter in- 
stalled without any extra cost to him. 

In Salisbury there is a fixed tapping fee 
for all services of the same size, regard- 
less of whether a meter is set or not. This 
fee is nearly large enough to cover the cost 
of tapping the main and running the ser- 
vice to the property line, including the cost 


of setting the meter. The right is reserved 
to omit the meter or to set it at any time. 
However, all services are metered at the 
time they are connected up, except those 
where no sewerage is available, and should 
sewerage be installed at these places later, 
a meter is cut in without further expense 
to the consumer, since he has already paid 
for that privilege. 

The word “privilege” is correctly used, as 
this is exactly what it will become if the 
unreasonable flat-rate consumers force the 
necessity upon the water department of 
raising the flat rates to such a point that 
these consumers will want to know why a 
meter cannot be set right away. Human 
nature enters into every problem of a water- 
works superintendent and especially into 
anything connected with meters. The first 
thing any consumer says when his bill sud- 
denly jumps, is, “The meter is wrong.” 
Just as he has to be educated to under- 
stand his own responsibility for his sudden 
rise in water consumption, so also does 
he have to be educated to be ready to as- 
sume his share of the responsibility to the 
public at large by conforming to rules made 
to apply to all alike and for the benefit of 
all. 


Meters—the Only Way to Sell Water 

There is really nothing fair in trying to 
apportion water to individual consumers in 
quantities of any consequence by any other 
method than measurement by meters. There 
has to be either a minimum charge or a 
service charge, and if there is little likeli- 
hood of a single-spigot service using more 
water than would be paid for by the mini- 
mum charge, there will be no economy in 
setting a meter and it would be wasting the 
public’s money to do so; but wherever there 
is a closet tank, there is likely to be waste 
of water, and this applies also in lesser de- 
gree to a sink. Sprinkling of lawns and 
gardens is another chance for excessive use 
of water, but it is very seldom that you 
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can find much of a lawn or garden on ser- 
vices where there is no sewerage connec- 
tion, so if we take care of the customers 
with sewerage connection, we will most 
likely cover the large users of water. 

These consumers have a condition that 
permits of a possibility of an excessive 
waste of water at almost any time, and in 
the absence of a meter the only protec- 
tion to other consumers is a flat-rate charge 
large enough to take care of this possibility. 
This charge would be so large that the con- 
sumer would demand a meter, so that we 
would have to have an agreement on the 
subject. 

The next question 
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tionment, there should not be a great deal 
of trouble in assessing the costs where they 
really belong. 
All water-works revenue comes from two 
main sources—first and largest, the sale of 
water, and, second, miscellaneous sources. 
The miscellaneous revenue includes tap fees, 
extensions of mains for scattered outlying 
districts, money from bonds, borrowed 
money, and, in fact, all revenue except 
that derived from the sale of water and a 
fire protection charge. This last charge 
is collected through taxes in the case of 
public protection, and from those inter- 

ested in private fire protection. 
The money col- 


is, how is the cost 
to be assessed? 
Naturally, the con- 
sumer would say 
the water company 
should pay the cost, 
but the water com- 
pany, unless it is a 
private company, is 
nothing but the en- 
tire group of indi- 
vidual consumers, 
and it has to pay 
the bill just the 
same. So the ques- 
tion takes another 
form: Shall the cost 
be hidden in rates 
or taxes, or shall it 
be a specific charge 


the same size. 


service. 


property. 


Summary 


A property owner wishing a water 
connection to his premises should pay 
a tap fee proportionate to the average 
cost of running a service of that size, for extending the 
including the cost of a meter. This ya 
should be a fixed sum for services of 


In the case of metering present 
flat-rate services, the property owner 
should pay an additional fee (unless it 
has already been paid), equal to the 
average cost of furnishing and install- 
ing a meter of the size desired. This is 
necessary, to avoid charging the con- 
sumer a high flat-rate for water 


In the case of rented property, the 
owner shall pay for the installation 
of a meter or pay water-rent for the 


lected in this man- 
ner, with the excep- 
tion of bonds and 
borrowed money, is 
spent almost entirely 


system and for the 
benefit of the indi- 
viduals who pay it. 
If the water depart- 
ment is expected to 
be self-supporting, 
the division of that 
department which 
gives enhancement 
of value to property 
by providing water 
service should also 
be as nearly self- 


for a definite thing? 

If the water department is living within 
its income and is required to furnish a ser- 
vice line, including a meter, to every cus- 
tomer, it is quite evident that the water-rates 
would have to be higher than if there was a 
tapping fee. This is generally recognized as 
unfair, because prospective consumers 
would make demands for service out of 
proportion to the revenue to be expected, 
since it costs nothing to make the demand 
and the other citizens have to bear the cost. 
If the water department has to call on the 
other departments of the city to make good 
a deficit brought about by failure to live 
within their income, the injustice is even 
greater. 

On the other hand, if revenue sufficient 
to care for the needs of the water depart- 
ment is properly proportioned and the pub- 
lic informed of the reason for this appor- 


porting as possible, 
so if we all agree 
that the property owner should pay a fee 
for having water connected to his premises, 
and that the only reasonable way to esti- 
mate the water is by a meter, then the only 
answer is that the cost of the meter should 
be included in the fee charged. 

The meter does not become the property 
of the consumer, as it is necessary to main- 
tain both the meter and the service, and the 
water department does not keep in repair 
something that does not belong to it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the 
North Carolina Section of the American Water Works 
Association. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
It is not enough for the citizens to own suc- 
cessful municipal enterprises. They must take 
an interest in those enterprises, support them, 
protect them, and cooperate with those to 
whom they have given the responsibility of 
running them. —Wéinnipeg Hydro News. 
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Garbage Collection and Disposal in 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


NEW system of free garbage and 
A rubbish collection was inaugurated 

in Bluefield, W. Va., during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. An ordi- 
nance covering this was passed and became 
effective in April, 1923, and has been in 
operation since that time. The ordinance 
defines what constitutes “rubbish” and 
what constitutes “garbage,” and requires 
that all householders shall provide sanitary 
covered metal containers for their garbage, 
which must be wrapped in paper before be- 
ing placed in the container. Rubbish is re- 
quired to be placed in suitable containers— 
metal cans, boxes or barrels, The containers 
are to be placed by the owners on the street 
curb, or in the alley, whichever is more 
conveniently reached by the collecting 
trucks. 

All garbage must be disposed of by this 
method of collection, or by some other meth- 
od approved by the health department. The 
Board of Directors, the local name for the 


commissioners, made arrangements where- 
by citizens could purchase approved gar- 
bage containers at a special reduced price. 
These were placed on sale at various stores 
in different parts of the city for the con- 
venience of the purchasers. 

To provide for the collection of the gar- 
bage and rubbish, two Ford trucks with 
special dump bodies were purchased and 
began operating on April 16, 1923. When 
the collection commenced, it was limited to 
the collection of rubbish, because of the 
large amount which had accumulated. Al- 
most six weeks were devoted to the initial 
clean-up, during which over 2,000 cubic 
yards of rubbish were removed. This made 
a marked improvement in the general ap- 
pearance as well as the sanitary condition 
of the city. 

In order to facilitate the collection of 
garbage, the city was divided into six zones. 
Collections are made twice a week in each 


zone, 


FORD TRUCES EQUIPPED WITH STEEL BODIES FOR GARBAGE AND WASTE COLLECTION 
IN BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
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Disposal by Incineration 


Up to the present time, the refuse in- 
cinerator has been able to dispose of all 
the waste that is collected from the city. 
It may be that as the amount of garbage 
continues to increase, the capacity of the 
incinerator may have to be increased. The 
amount of material incinerated during the 
year and the cost of operation of the plant 
are summarized in the following table: 
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Pounds 

Amount of night soil incinerated...... .. .428,015 

Amount of garbage incinerated............312,930 

\mount of other waste incinerated........ 46,705 

Total waste incinerated................. 787,650 

Amount of waste consumed per pound of 

Amount of coal used per pound of waste con- 

Total cost of coal weed... $656.38 
Pro rata salary of operator............... 600.00 

Total operating expense.. Tr - $1,316.38 
Operating expense per ton of waste con- 
sumed $3.33 


New Street Lights Increase Trade 25 Per Cent 


The Story of the Better-Lighting Movement Sponsored by the Western Avenue 
Business Association, Los Angeles 


how the installation of an elaborate or- 

namental street-lighting system along an 
outlying business thoroughfare in Los An- 
geles, backed by the cooperation of the 
storekeepers in giving full play to lighting 
effects in their windows, signs, etc., resulted 
in increasing the volume of sales of stores 
located on this street by. more than 25 per 
cent in less than one month’s time. This 
affords striking emphasis of the power of 
light as a promoter of business. The trade 
of the merchants began to show a mate- 
rial increase in the first two days after the 
new street-lighting system was _ installed. 
A survey at the end of the first month 
showed a 25 per cent average increase of 
sales. An increase in property values was 
also attributed in large measure to the ex- 
cellent lighting of Western Avenue at night. 

The Western Avenue Business Associa 
tion sponsored the movement to remove the 
arc lights and to make their business thor- 
oughfare one of the most brilliantly illu- 
minated streets in Los Angeles. Under the 
city ordinances in Los Angeles, the district 
may install any street-lighting system it 
chooses, providing it meets with the ap- 
proval of the City Electrician and the Art 
Commission, if 51 per cent of the property 
owners in any particular community who 
are directly affected, are agreeable. Fst:- 
mates obtained by the Association showed 


|: a recent issue of Light, Roy Alden tells 


that it would cost the property owners along 
the seven blocks on Western Avenue, orig- 
inally selected for the first unit of the orna- 
mental street-lighting system, between 
$3.75 and $4 per front foot for the instal 

lation of the system. If this charge were 
passed on by the property owner to the 
lessee of a store building, the cost would 
be about $1 a month for current for a store 
with a 20-foot frontage, and in proportion 
for the larger establishments. The entire 
project represents an investment of $35,- 
ooo for seven blocks. The city pays an 
amount equal to what it cost to operate the 
arc lights, but this amounts only to about 
2 per cent of the total bill. Under the pro- 
visions of the city ordinance, the entire in- 
stallation bill had to be paid in advance, 
as well as the whole of the bill for the year’s 
current, 

The Association prepared petitions and 
circulated them and, while some opposition 
was encountered, there was no appreciable 
difficulty in obtaining the required 51 per 
cent of the signatures in a very short time. 
The Los Angeles Art Commission was asked 
to select the most acceptable design for the 
posts, which were to be of the two-light 
type of an original ornamental design, 
equipped with series sockets for 400-can- 
dle-power, 6.6-ampere Mazda lights, or 800 
candle-power per post. The posts were 
placed every 120 feet. 


WE SUBMIT THAT— 


A dollar in a building and loan association is worth fifty in a bucketshop. 
—From a bulletin of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
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Construction and Maintenance of 
Sand-Clay and Top-Soil Roads 


By W. R. Neel 


State Highway Engineer of Georgia 


T is really surprising how successfully 
| a road prope rly const! icted of care fully 

selected sand clays or top soils, when in 
telligently maintained, can care for a larg: 
volume of traffic, and what a complet fail 
ure a road of this type can be when no care 
is exercised in the selection of these mat 
rials and in their mode of 


A concrete pavement is a 


construction, 

failure when 
inferior aggregates are used, when the 
cement is damaged in handling, when speci- 
fication requirements as to time of mixing, 
water, mate 


amount of proportioning of 


1 


rials, etc., are disregarded. Even though 
all of these errors have been carefully 
avoided, should the surface be ri ughly 


finished or the pavement improperly cured 
the construction 
failure. 

All of us realize fu 


will be pronounced a 


lly how important it 
is to follow carefully the specifications and 
reinforced 
We also realize the neces- 


plans in the construction of a 
concrete bridge. 
sity of following carefully the specifications 
and plans in the construction of any hard 
surfaced road, not 
fir st 
that any omission or deviation will probably 


only on account of the 
cost involved but because we realize 
result in a complete failure and certainly in 
an inferior job. 

of the 
the selection of 


One sought after in 


sand-clay 


objects to be 
top-soil or sur- 
facing materials is to secure a proper grad- 
ing of the small aggregates making up this 
material, in order to 
There must liberal amount of 
coarse material above a No. 60 sieve. 

It is essential that the binder be of good 
quality and in just the right 
the voids. 
in a bad, muddy or slippery road in wet 
weather; too little result in a 
dusty road in dry weather. 

Top-soil materials when taken from 
shaded, uncultivated places generally make 
a better road surface than similar material 
taken from a cultivated field. This is due 


have a dense mass. 


also be a 
amount to fill 
Too much clay binder will result 


will very 


to the presence of organic matter. Top- 
oil materials are lacking in uniformity. 
From one field a variety of materials may 
be obtained. Because of this fact and the 
change in the proportion of coarse mate- 
rial and clay as greater depth is reached in 
excavating for sand-clay, the most impor- 
tant construction feature to be observed 
after a suitable material has been found is 
to thoroughly mix these materials when 
placed upon the road, by the use of a har- 
row and scarifier or plow, in order to secure 
a uniformity of composition. It is also 
essential that a continuous machining of 
the material be followed during and after 
construction until the surface has set, to se- 
cure a smooth riding surface. 

These surfacing materials are to be 
classed as mixtures of loose aggregates 
wherein the larger sizes and particles (sand 
and gravel) have a stability due chiefly to 
mechanical interlocking or bond, and where- 
in the finer particles (silt and clay) increase 
that mechanical stability by filling voids 
and by greater or less adhesion, usually with 
the aid of moisture, to the larger particles. 

The adhesion of the silt and clay to other 
aggregates and their own internal cohesion 
are due in part to the nature of the silt and 
clay, but are also largely influenced by the 
amount of moisture present. 

The resultant strength of these materials 
under traffic is dependent upon mass action. 
The slabs must have adequate thickness and 
monolithic consolidation. Packed in thin 
weakness and early raveling may 
Mass action in such slabs 
takes advantage of 


layers- 
he expected. 


a. Internal arching of the materials 

b. Resistance to direct compression 

c. Resistance to internal shears 

d. Resistance to diagonal tension when the 
silt and clay are adhesive 


Full bearing and impact resistances are 
not developed near the edges of the un- 
curbed slabs. Weakness may be expected 


for a distance about twice the thickness of 


4 
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the slab from the outside edges if unsup- 
ported. Usually these materials are de- 
posited in trenches with supporting shoul- 
ders. 


to differentiate between clays by 
laboratory tests, and some tenta- 
tive progress has been made. 

c. It may be accepted that the sand 
below No. 60 sieve has little 
CLASSIFICATION OF SOIL MORTARS supporting value. It has some 
eae Class B Clan C value in filling voids when 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent coarser sand is present. 
Clay 9 to d Highly organic silts have binding 
Total sand ...... 651080 60 56 to 80 value and strengthen the mix- 
Sand above No. 60 . ture so long as the organic mat 
: 15 to 60 $0 to 45 oe ter persists, but such silts lose 
the organic matter quite rapidly 

by decay and dusting. 
e. The more adhesive or highly col 
loidal clays give effective bond 
with as little as 9 per cent pres 


sieve 


The detailed classification, percentage 
limits, and methods of laboratory analysis 
and tests are to be found in U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 559, issued ent. Less plastic clays ar 
by the Bureau of needed in larger 
Public Roads, and amount up to a 
University of Specifications Must Be Followed OF 


per cent, but the 
Closely to Secure Good 


Georgia Bulletin 


Vol. XXII No. 5a. Sand-Clay Roads 20 to 25 per 
of June, 1922. How many engineers realize the cent clay are apt 
veaterial necessity of _ following closely the to be slippery 
: ts specifications in constructing a sand- and cut into mud 

above No. 10 sieve clay or top-soil surfaced road? How in long spells 
has a decided influ- many even feel it of sufficient im- of wet weather. 
ence on the durabil- portance to write a specification on f. Laboratory _ tests 


such a road? It is very difficult to indicate that the 
impress an engineer with the ne- adhesive values 
cessity of skill and care in the con- of clays are 
struction of this cheap type of road largely depen 
surface. Not until he is charged with dent upon the 
the responsibility of maintaining this colloidal state of 
type of road or has closely observed the material and 
the greater stability and service- 
ability of a road of this type when present Metal 
properly constructed, will he realize 
that if successful results are to be res gener 
obtained, it is absolutely essential that be 
the same care be given in following 
the specifications in the construction edly 
of this type of road as in the higher edly greater ac- 


in the  laborator sio 
y and much more expensive pavements. hesion when 
support the follow- containing 5 to 


ing comments: 10 per cent of 
water than when 
(1) As to soils having no coarse material above dried at 212 degrees. 
No. 10 sieve: g. In general, it is believed that in- 
a. Classes A and B give respectively organic silts tend to diminish 
admirable and adequate traffic the strength of road soils, and 
service for the expense involved. noticeably so when present 
It is doubtful whether Class C above 15 to 20 per cent in the i 
soil mortars should be used ex- soil mortar. 
cept on secondary roads with (II) As to soils containing 10 per cent or more 
very light traffic and when the of hard, coarse material above No. 10 


ity, hardness and 
smoothness of the 
surface. Ten per 
cent of such hard, 
gravelly material 
with a class B soil 
mortar justifies re- 
porting the whole as 
a class A material. 

Extensive experi- 
ence in the field and 


eral amount. There are, of 
course, marked differences in 
the clays and silts, but roads 
built of many different clays 
have shown excellent durability 
It will be noted that the total 
clay present in the best samples 
rarely exceeds 18 per cent. Ef- 
forts are being made, however, 


b. 


adds greatly to the durability of 
the mixtures. Such soils are 
found in many places and give 
rise to a series of semi-gravels 
reaching from 10 per cent up to 
the 50 or 60 per cent in a full 
gravel road. 

A good class A soil mortar with 
from 20 to 30 per cent coarse 


material is close at hand. sieve : 
b. The most important factor is the a. It is a matter of assured experi- * 
presence of coarse sand in lib ence that such coarse material @ 


of 
a 
: 
i 
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a. 


Thickness and 
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material gives a fine surface 
of marked durability. This is 
especially true of the iron-silica 
gravels in southwest Georgia 
with from 25 to 40 per cent 
of a nodular iron-impregnated 
gravel, ranging from 1 inch 
downward. These nodules are 
not nearly so hard as true silica 
gravel, but sufficiently 
strong to give most excellent 
service and very smooth travel. 


The Effect of Wet Weather 


Moderate ground moisture in- 


creases the strength of ail 
classes of these roads. 


Long and heavy rains influence 


them as follows: 

Class C.—Softens the surface 
so that wheel ruts 2 or 
more inches deep may ap 
pear inder heavy vehicles, 
and when the sand is fine, 
considerable material is 
washed down the steeper 
grades and into the side 
ditches. They do not show 
deep mud and are not slip- 
pery. Repairs are readily 
made with drags and road 
machines 

Class B.—Softens only after 
very long and continued wet 
weather; wheel ruts rarely 
as deep as 2 inches; not 
much washing into side 


ditches Easily repaired 
with road machines. Dry 
out promptly and are 


usually too hard for any 
but the heaviest metal drags 
and light road machines 
Class A.—Do not materially 
soften except where water 
stands for a long time in 
depressions Wheel ruts 
rarely deeper than 1 inch. 
The slab below this surface 
mud is generally hard and 
firm and will require the 
heaviest road machines to 
reshape the surface. Dries 
off rapidly and soon be- 
comes too hard for the 
heaviest road machines to 
cut. 


c. Laboratory tests show that these 


road soils are of marked den- 
sity, are not readily penetrated 
by rain on the surface, and 
when made into briquettes with 
varying amounts of water 
they retain the larger part of 
their tenacity until 15 to 25 per 
cent of water is added. 
crown : 

The thickness used is designed 
to supply mass action and to 
provide ample shearing resis- 


tance against traffic pressures 
and impacts. 

The usual specification has 
been 10 inches when packed 
in place. On weak subgrades, 
especially those subject to 
ground water saturation or 
capillary lift from below, this 
should be increased to 12 or 14 
inches. 

Exceeding the above depths, the following is 
the result: 

1. Examination of the packed road 
slab shows that the hard pack 
rarely extends more than 6 
inches deep. The material be- 
low this, while firm, is easily 
penetrated by a pick and comes 
up in small pieces rather than 
as a large clod. 

2. The lower portion is thus func- 
tioning less actively in bearing 
resistance, but most probably it 
serves usefully as a drainage 
layer and also as a cut-off plane 
against capillary lift of water 
from the subgrade. The added 
thickness also prevents cutting 
into the subgrade in scarifying 
and heavy machining when un- 
der maintenance. The life of 


the surface is materially pro- 
longed. 


As to the proper crown, the earlier view 
advocated a high crown, even as much as 
I inch per foot, but later experience has 
shown that 14-inch per foot is adequate and 
much more acceptable to the traffic. This 
low crown can only be used when under 
continuous maintenance. 


Most Roads Will Have Low Type of 
Construction for Many Years 

I have endeavored to emphasize the fact 
that although a top-soil or sand-clay sur- 
facing material is recognized as a very low 
type of construction, it is just as essential 
that proper materials and care be used in 
their case as in the construction of the 
higher types of hard surfaces. 

The great majority of our roads will 
always be without a hard surface, therefore 
the study of the proper method of construc- 
tion and selection of local materials is most 
important. Proper care will make their 
maintenance possible as well as economical. 
Carelessness and disregard of scientific 
principles will result in a complete failure 
when maintenance is undertaken. 

Some engineers who are entirely un- 
familiar with this material feel that a road 
surfaced in this way is little better than an 
unsurfaced dirt road. This is a mistaken 
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DEKAGGING ONE OF THE GEORGIA STATE HIGHWAYS WITH A ROAD PLANER 


idea. In truth, north Georgia travel after 
rains would be impossible on an unsurfaced 
road, whereas, by the application of the top- 
soil material an automobile without chains 
can safely and comfortably travel over any 
such surfaced road. 

In south Georgia, where the nature of the 
soil is clay, a like condition exists unless 
the sand-clay surfacing material is applied. 


In the extreme southern portion where deep 
sand is to be found, it would be almost im- 
possible to travel unless the sand-clay mate- 
rial was first applied to the surface. The 
great advantage in the use of this material 
is not only that it makes travel possible 
in bad weather, but that it costs very little 
more than common excavation. 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 


The Cost of Street Cleaning 


CCORDING to the Forty-Seventh Annual 
Report of the Department of Public 
Works of Chicago, for the year ending 
December 31, 1922, 100,291,686 square yards 
of streets in the First Ward were flushed and 
cleaned by auto flushers, necessitating the use 
of 22,005,300 gallons of water at a cost of 
$9,259.76, or 9 cents per 1,000 square yards. 
Cleaning by horse-drawn flushers in the same 
ward cost $6,531.55 for 144,443,139 square yards, 
using 4,868,000 gallons of water. 
In other wards, 261,270,987 square yards 
of streets were flushed and cleaned by auto 


flushers, necessitating the use of 68,653,200 gal 
lons of water at a cost of $23,513.80, or g cents 
per 1,000 square yards. 

In the city, 37,923,732 square yards of streets 
were swept and cleaned by auto sweepers at a 
cost of $7,309.15, or I9 cents per capita. 

In the First Ward, 5,315,576 square yards 
of streets were cleaned of snow, necessitating 
the removal of 5,104 cubic yards of snow at a 
cost of $11,747.43. In other wards, 1,863,112 
square yards of streets were cleaned of snow, 
necessitating the removal of 2,479 cubic yards 
at a cost of $5,371.22. 


Fifty Miles of Concrete Pavement Completed from Chicago 
to Hart, Mich. 


N the historic West Michigan Pike, known 
O as State Highway No. 11, the last two 
gaps in the cement road were closed the 
latter part of November and at the same hour 
two stretches of new highway were thrown 
open in Ottawa and Muskegon counties. 
The first stretch of the new cement begins 
in Ottawa County, three miles south of the 
Muskegon-Ottawa County line and extends 


north for three miles beyond the line dividing 
the two counties. Plans are under way to con- 
tinue the concrete road straight to Mackinac. 
The State Highway Commission plans to build 
as far north as Traverse City in 1924 and as 
quickly as possible to carry the work forward 
until the West Michigan Pike is a concrete 
road over its entire length from Chicago to the 
Straits. 
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Progress in Sewage Sludge Disposal 
in the United States 


Abstract of Report of Joint Sludge Committee of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements and the American Public Health Association 


HE recent report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Sludge for the American So- 
ciety for Municipal Improvements and 

the American Public Health Association is 
fe 


a progress report outlining iat has been 
done in solving the sewage sludge probiem 
in the United States ihe repor ay led 

1 
into several parts, each of which deals with 
the specific work of the various organiza 
h pecif t 


tions handling the investigation 


Investigations of Milwaukee Sewerage 
Commission 
:.* halkley Hatton re ported that the Mil- 
waukee Sewerage (ommuss‘on app inted a 
Fellow to the Lori ltural College of the 


in and that he has 


evoted s entire time to the use of s udge 
agriculture. Intensive studies have been 
made of the values activated sludge in 
comparison with commercial fertilizers and 
d tferent mixtures Plantings were made 
f corn, soy beans, Sudan grass, tobacco 
and other crops at the experimental farms 


of the University of Wisconsin at Marsh 
field, Hancock, Codington, Madison and 
Wauwatosa. To determine the value for 
grass in golf greens, tests are being made 
at the Blue Mound, Ozaukee, Lynx and 
lripoli Golf Clubs, the Milwaukee Country 
Club and the Pine Bluff Country Club. A 
large number of pot cultures have also been 
made at the greenhouses of the University 
of Wisconsin. The National Fertilizer 
Association, of which the Milwaukee Sewer- 
ige Commission is a member, has also been 
advised of the possible value of activated 
sludge. Samples have been sent to various 
fertilizer distributors for investigation. The 
coope ration of the Executive Committee of 
the Association has been assured in han- 
dling and marketing the prepared sludge 
should it prove as satisfactory as appear 
ances indicate. 


Sanitary District of Chicago 
The Sanitary District of Chicago has in 
terested a number of agricultural experi- 


ment stations in growing tests. Work is 
under way on cotton in Mississippi and on 
garden plants at the University of Illinois. 
In the Chicago territory sludge has been 
distributed to peony and rose growers, truck 
farmers, cabbage growers and to various 
individuals. The Lincoln Park, West Side 
and South Park organizations are trying 
sludge on lawns and grass plots. 

The district has operated a test plot dur- 
ing the growing season, planting corn, beets 
and beans, with various combinations of fer- 
tilizer. Some 45 plots, each 1,100 square 
feet in area, were planted. The land, while 
formerly used for truck gardening, has 
ain idle for over four years. The results 
in general have been encouraging. A rec- 
ord of weights is being kept as the vege- 
tables are picked, which will furnish a 
criterion of the real relative production. In 
addition, the District has used sludge in 
seeding grass, in comparison with sheep 
manure. The best price obtained during 
the year on the sale of car-load lots was 
$9 per ton f. o. b. cars for sludge dried and 
hagged. 


1 


Baltimore 

Milton J. Ruark, Division Engineer of 
Sewers, reports that during 1922 the total 
production of sludge at the Baltimore plant 
was 5,400 tons on a dry basis. This is the 
greatest rate of production in any year 
since 1918, when the output was somewhat 
greater. A portion of this was heat-dried 
sludge from the drying plant, and the re- 
mainder air-dried sludge taken by local 
farmers. For more than « year no charge 
has been made for air-dried sludge. This 
season farmers have taken the sludge as 
often as it is produced by the sand beds, so 
that the drying plant has not been operated 
for several months. 

At the present time no income is being 
realized from the sale of sludge. The city 
has provided means for loading the farmers’ 
trucks from a trestle by dump-cars direct 
from the sand beds or by derricks from the 
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storage pile. As the rule, the farmer ar- 
ranges to handle sludge only when the city 
is operating one of the loading devices. 
Occasionally a farmer loads his own truck. 
The sludge is all used within a radius of 
about 4 miles, whenever possible, the farm- 
ers hauling it directly to the field, where 
it is spread and plowed under. Sometimes 
it is placed in piles or composted with 
manure for spreading on the fields at a later 
date. The farming community served is 
almost entirely composed of truck farm 
ers. The sludge is therefore used to a large 
extent for such plants as cabbage, spinach, 
potatoes, string beans and tomatoes. It is 
used to some extent on corn and to a very 
limited extent on grass. The amount of 
horse and cow manure available has de- 
creased markedly in the last few years, 
with the result that its cost has reached a 
point where farmers are seeking other mate- 
rials for fertilizer. 

While it is evident that the farmers in 
the vicinity of the Baltimore plant believe 
that sludge is worth the handling, the city 
officials have desired to satisfy themselves 
of the real value of the sludge in agricul- 
ture. In cooperation with the Agriculture 
Experiment Station of Baltimore, a series 
of experiments have been. outlined to extend 
over some four or five years. Nine acres 
have been laid out in six sections of 1% 
acres each, each section being divided into 
plots of “%4-acre each. The whole of each 
section has been treated with one of the 
following fertilizers: liquid digested sludge, 
air-dried sand-bed sludge, commercial fer- 
tilizer, commercial fertilizer and dried 
sludge, and manure. As a rule, one plot 
has been given no treatment. One-half of 
each section is treated with lime in a manner 
to cover half of each plot. In one plot 
of each section will then be planted some 
crop, and likewise with each of the other 
plots, so that in any year some crop will 
be growing on ground treated with all of 
the six fertilizers, both with and without 
lime. Rotation of crops will probably be 
introduced, but the ground will receive the 
same fertilizer year after year. A special 
experiment with alum-treated sludge will 
also be started on other ground. 

On September 15, 1923, the farm was 
already growing late potatoes, beans and 
fall cabbage. Spinach and grass seed have 
been planted, and it is proposed to add an- 
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other crop next spring, probably tomatoes, 
making a total of six different crops. 

The preparation of air-dried sludge for 
the year 1922 cost 66.6 cents per ton. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

John F. Skinner, Deputy City Engineer, 
reports that at the Irondequoit plant, 
Rochester, N. Y., about 10,600 cubic yards 
of Imhoff sludge were prepared for mar- 
keting in 1922 by air drying. This sludge 
was sold to farmers at an average price of 
75 cents per load of 2 cubic yards, deliv- 
ery being made by a tipple to the teams and 
auto trucks. When shoveled from storage, 
only 50 cents per load was received by the 
city. The sludge is largely used in the 
top dressing of the orchards for a distance 
of 7 miles around the plant. 


Houston, Texas 

J. C. MeVea, City Engineer of Houston, 
reports that during the calendar year 1922, 
4 cars of sludge were sold. The buyers pre- 
ferred sludge that had not been pulverized. 
Five tons were delivered to local truck 
growers and others for use near Houston. 
The results obtained by various gardeners 
and by the Houston City Park Superinten- 
dent on the municipal golf course and in the 
parks have been very gratifying. Growing 
experiments were made on a small scale 
with turnips, tomatoes, lettuce and radishes, 
in which the value of sludge as a fertilizer 
was demonstrated. The turnips in particu- 
lar were vastly improved; the ones fer- 
tilized with sludge were the only ones edible, 
being sound and sweet, while the others were 
dry and fibrous. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER UNFERTILIZED 
TURNIPS 


Weight in Per Cent 
Ounces— —Increase— 

2 3 3 g 0 0 9 Not fertilized 
2 18 7 11 | 64 188 38 Blood 
3 41 14 27 | 273 367 237 Nitrate soda 
4 68 28 35 473 8239 838 Activated sludge 
| 486 929 Activated sludge ] 

phosphoric acid 


Preparation of Sludge 
In the preparation of the sludge, develop 
ment of methods and apparatus is still pro- 
gressing with very encouraging results. 
At Milwaukee the tests on sludge handling 
have been ended, with the conclusion that 
provision should be made for the use of acid 
and heat with the Oliver filter, 


At the Des Plaines River sewage treat- 
ment plant of the Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago, dewatering has proceeded, using alum 
or acid with and without heat. At first only 
a Worthington bag platen press and a Sim 


plex plate press were available. In August 
tests were begun on a novel hydraulically 
operated bag press, designed by Berrigan 
with direct squeeze, which has the advan 
tage of taking care of any desired thickness 
from %-inch upward. The press cake, 
which contains from 73 to 83 per cent 
moisture, is dried in a rotary direct-indirect 
dryer. A pulverizer is required to crush 
the balls which occur, though not in large 
number. 

At the Calumet sewage treatment works 
of the Sanitary District dewatering has pro- 
ceeded, using alum or acid on the Oliver 
filter installed. This filter is the largest 
size built, the drum being 11 feet 6 inches 
in diameter with a face 14 feet wide. Space 
has been left in the house for a Basco-ter- 
Meer centrifugal. A dryer similar to the 
one at the Des Plaines River sewage treat- 
ment works operated on the sludge cake in- 
termittently. 
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At the testing station operated jointly by 
the Sanitary District of Chicago and the 
Corn Products Refining Company at Argo, 
tests have been run on plate filters and a 
single-wheel American rotary filter. Alum 
has proved more successful as a coagulant 
than acid. 

At Houston the cost of preparing the 
sludge has not yet developed to a point 
where definite costs can be given. Several 
methods have been tried. At the present 
the use of sulphur dioxide gas is being tried 
to prepare the sludge for pressing. There 
has been no complaint of odor from sludge 
handling or the preparation of the sludge. 

The nitrogen recovery in activated sludge 
at the various points of operation is shown 
in the following table: 

ACTIVATED SLUDGE 
Recovery of Nitrogen 
and Phosphoric Acid 
Nitrogen as N; Phos- 


phoric Acid as P,0, 


Per Cent Dry Basis 
Location N 


Sanitary District of Chicago 
7 to 8 6 to 7 
Packingtown ......... 4.2 
Des Plaines R.S.T.W... 4.5 to 5.5 2to 4 
4.6 1.9 
Milwaukee ......... 6.0 2.3 


Local Improvement Work in Spokane 


IXTY-ONE local improvement jobs have 
S been started and practically completed in 

Spokane since the opening of the spring 
construction season of 1923, at a cost totaling 
$294,401.58, according to a recent statement by 
A. D. Butler, City Engineer. Included in the 
report are grading, curbing, sidewalk and pav- 
ing operations. The big jobs of the year were 
the paving projects, amounting to $71,885; 


vs 


Boston Better Prepared 
N 1922 the city of Boston had only three 
snow-plows, a few horse-drawn scrapers and 
one tractor as its snow-removal equipment, 
according to a letter of Hon. James M. Curley, 
Mayor, addressed to the Finance Commission 
of the city of Boston In July of 10923 
50 snow-plows were purchased and are 
Also during the year 1923 
the Public Works Department purchased nine 
motor vehicles for use in snow removal, two 
snow loaders and one tractor, and has de- 
veloped an organization competent to handl+ 
the snow-removal equipment purchased by the 
city 
In his letter Mayor Curley says: “It is im- 
possible to estimate the financial loss sustained 
by the business houses of Boston due to the 
lack of equipment and the delay in removal of 
ice and snow during last winter. Tt was esti 


available for use 


mated in the citv of New York that the losses 


eleven grading jobs at a total cost of $15,927; 
and 33 curb and sidewalk jobs for $85,956. 

Mr. Butler states that there is a definite 
tendency to improve the property near the cen- 
ter of the city and avoid extending the im- 
provements. This tendency is to build up dis- 
tricts already in existence and to permit the 
growth of the city to be cared for by bettering 
districts already laid out. 


to Fight Snow This Year 


to business houses during the winter of 1920 
were in the vicinity of $60,000,000, and as a 
consequence in order that similar conditions 
might not again obtain, the city of New York 
expended for snow equipment some $2,000,000. 
The wisdom of the step taken by New York 
has heen emphasized during the last two years.” 

The city of Boston is divided into districts. 
in each of which a snow-removal contract js 
awarded. It has been found in the past that 
where the rule of awarding only to the lowes: 
hidder has been followed, some difficulty has 
been experienced by some of the contractors in 
securing adequate help, and because of this the 
Commissioner of Public Works now awards 
the contract only to reputable and responsible 
bidders who are known to be able to handle the 
contract and remove the accumulation of snow 
and ice upon the streets of the city in the 
shortest possible time 
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Lowering a Street Grade in Utica 
| By C. M. Niles 


HE city of Utica, N. Y., is lowering 
the grade of Genesee Street, the prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare, for a 
distance of 700 feet in the very heart of the 
city. The maximum change of grade is 
about 5 feet. The objects of the improve- 
ment are both practical and esthetic. The 
entire street will be given a uniform gradi- 
ent by eliminating a slight elevation, known 


a quarter of a mile on each side of the 
regrade. 

he change of grade necessitated the re- 
location of trolley tracks, sewers, water- 
mains, telephone and electric conduits, all 
of which was accomplished without inter- 
ruption to service. In changing the side- 
walk elevation, long stretches of walk were 
successfully lowered, without injury to the 


LOWERING THE GRADE OF GENESEE STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 


The curbing at the right-hand side of the street shows the difference between the new and the old 
elevation. The new proposed street will cross Genesee Street where the tool house stands 


locally as “the hump.” The lower grade 
will permit the construction of a new inter- 
secting cross-town street, which will re- 
lieve traffic congestion in the busiest part 
of the city. This new street, which will be 
exceptionally wide, will also aid in solving 
the down-town parking problem. On Gene- 
see Street, the curbs will be set back and 
the roadway widened and newly paved for 


heavy concrete slabs and sidewalk lights. 
The walk was shored up and the excess 
material removed from underneath. Then 
jacks were used to lower the huge expanse 
of concrete, steel and glass to its new posi- 
tion. The cost of the entire improvement, 
including construction work and damage to 
adjacent property, will probably exceed 
half a million dollars. 


investment. 


EVERY BUILDING IS TO SOME EXTENT A PUBLIC MATTER 


As all buildings are seen, society has a right to demand that none be ugly; the life of the 
community requires that none be unsafe or dangerous to health; social economy requires that they 
be not wasteful of space or ill-suited to the purpose for which they are created. 
to some extent a public matter—even a private house. No building should be erected that is not an 
attractive addition to the landscape. A well-designed building is a more valuable property—a better 
A well-constructed building is a more economical investment. 

—From a recent statement on ‘‘The Functions of the Architect,’’ issued by the American Institute 
of Architects through its Committee on Public Information. 


Every building is 
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Bridge 


Outstanding Problems in Highway 


Design 


By E. F. Kelley 


Senior Highway Bridge Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


NE of the first problems with which 
QO the bridge designer is confronted in- 

volves the selection of suitable live 
loads for design. This problem is an im- 
portant one at the present time, for in this 
respect highway bridge specifications have 
not kept pace with the great changes in traf- 
fic conditions that have taken place in re- 
cent years. An interesting illustration of 
this fact was brought out in a recent study 
of state specifications, which showed that 
16 states were still using uniform live loads 
practically identical with those specified for 
Class B-1 bridges in Theodore Cooper's 
specifications of 1896. This shows the 
effect on modern specifications of a speci- 
fication which was introduced at a time 
when there was no conception of the ex- 
tent to which highway traffic would develop, 
both in density and in weight. 

Concentrated live loads which may be 
considered as producing the most severe 
stresses in ordinary highway bridges are 
motor trucks; trucks with trailers; road rol- 
lers; steam, gas and oil tractors; steam 
shovels, cranes and dragline excavators; 
and military loads. Of these, the various 
excavating machines and the heavier units 
of military equipment may properly be con- 
sidered as exceptional loads, although pro- 
vision must be made for them, In respect 
to weight and weight distribution, the 
heavier road rollers and tractors are very 
similar to heavy trucks, and any specifica- 
tion which provides for the typical heavy- 
duty trucks will provide amply for rollers 
and tractors. For this reason, and since 
motor trucks make up the great bulk of 
heavy highway traffic, the quite common 
practise of adopting them as representative 
of all heavy equipment is justified, 

During the summer of 1921, information 
relative to a considerable number of truck 
models was collected, and this material was 
presented as a portion of the 1921 report 
of the Subcommittee on Bridges and Struc- 


tures of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. These data show that, 
under rated capacity loads, 5-ton trucks 
average about 10% tons in total weight, 
and 714-ton trucks average about 13% tons. 
Put these are by no means maximum 
weights, as the overloading of motor trucks 
is almost universal and overloads ranging 
from 50 to I00 per cent are not uncom- 
mon. Under a 50 per cent overload, 5-ton 
trucks average about 13 tons in total weight, 
and 7!4-ton trucks about 17% tons. Under 
heavier overloads these weights may ap- 
proximate 15 and 20 tons, respectively. 
What may happen in the way of over- 
loading was well illustrated in some re- 
cent bridge tests. It was necessary to use 
heavy truck loads, but no heavy-duty trucks 
were available. A 3%-ton truck was loaded 
with gravel until the total weight was in 
excess of 14 tons, and it was successfully 
operated for a considerable period of time. 


This is an exceptional case but goes to show ° 


that a 3%-ton truck does not necessarily 
mean a 3%-ton pay load. 

In motor trucks operating under capacity 
loads an average of about 77 per cent of 
the total load is concentrated under the 
rear wheels, and with a 50 per cent over- 
load the average load under the rear wheels 
is about 8o per cent of the total. The aver- 
age length of wheel-base is about 14 feet. 
These figures, which are of importance 
from the standpoint of design, may well be 
contrasted with the 10-foot wheel-base and 
two-thirds of total load on rear axle which 
are quite commonly assumed in bridge 
specifications. 

Of equal or even greater importance than 
the determination of present-day require- 
ments is the consideration of what the future 
may bring forth in the way of increased 
highway loads. Legislation may temporarily 
restrict the weights of vehicles, but it will 
not do so indefinitely if new developments 
in truck and pavement design make possible 


| 
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the economic use of heavier units. It has 
already been quite definitely established 
that the damage to road surfaces depends 
on the wheel concentrations rather than on 
the gross weight of vehicle, and in this con- 
nection it is well to note the development 
of six- and eight-wheel trucks which may 
make possible greatly increased gross 
weights without increased wear on pave- 
ments. We are to-day discarding thousands 
of old bridges which are still serviceable for 
the traffic for which they were designed but 
which are inadequate for modern traffic. In 
order that the so-called permanent bridges 
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en a bridge should be the same as on the 
adjacent highway, so that there will be no 
restriction of traffic due to the presence of 
the bridge structure. In the majority of 
cases it is not practicable to attain this 
ideal condition on account of cost con- 
siderations, and we have come to regard 
it as a foregone conclusion that the more 
expensive structures will necessarily im- 
pose some restrictions on traffic. Narrow 
roadways are a menace, and necessary re- 
strictions should be reduced to the mimi- 
mum practically attainable. 

The roadway width should be based on 


THIS COLLAPSE WAS CAUSED BY TOO NARROW A ROADWAY AND AN UNPROTECTED’ 
WEB SYSTEM 


The bridge was totally wrecked when a truck and a passenger car tried to pass on a narrow roadway. 
The truck knocked out the unprotected web system of the truss 


which we are now building will not have 
to be discarded for lack of carrying capac- 
ity before they are worn out, we must con- 
sider, in designing them, the possibility of 
future loadings far greater than may now 
be considered probable. 

That there is need for a modern loading 
specification and a more uniform practise 
with regard to live load requirements, is 
made evident by a study of existing speci- 
fications. Considering the country as a 
whole, there is undoubtedly need for sev- 
eral classes of loading, but the loads to be 
used should be based on present and probable 
future traffic conditions and not on state 
lines. 

Width of Roadway 

The bridge is an integral part of the 
highway and should be so considered. 
Theoretically, therefore, the roadway width 


the number of lanes of traffic for which 
provision is to be made and should be a 
multiple of the width required for 
lane. To provide a width of roadway which 
is not an exact multiple of the width of a 
traffic lane is not economical, since the por- 
tion of the width in excess of that necessary 
for a certain number of whole lanes adds 
to the cost of the structure without in- 
creasing its traffic capacity. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 
the proper width which should be assumed 
for a traffic lane, and there has been con- 
siderable discussion as to whether it should 
be taken as 9 feet or 10 feet. In my opinion, 
the correct figure to be used depends on the 
purpose for which the assumption is made. 
A width of 9 feet is undoubtedly sufficient 
for the passage of one line of vehicles, and, 
therefore, for the determination of design 


one 
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WELL-DESIGNED CONCRETE BRIDGE WITH 


APPROACH FILL 


Bridge Approaches 

Intimately connected 
with the width of the 
roadway on the bridge it- 
self is the proper treat- 
ment of the approaches. 
Too often the presence of 
a bridge structure is in- 
dicated to the approach- 
ing driver only by un- 
sightly, square-ended 
bridge rails looming up 
ahead and located well in 
toward the center of the 
highway, the approach fill 
being narrowed to meet 
the marrow roadway on 
the br'dge. This indica- 
tion of a restricted road- 
way without adequate 
approach protection is, 
unhappily, not always ap- 
parent at night. Such 
structures are not only 


The full width of the approach fill is insured by the suitable wing-wall ~—eaence ¢ ste ’ 
design. The flaring rails protect traffic and improve the appearance of the an eyesore architecturally 


structure 


loads, the width of 9 feet should be assumed. 
Otherwise we shall have 18-foot roadway 
bridges designed for one line of traffic when 
actually they will carry two. But a width 
of 9 feet is somewhat narrower than is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of safety and 
usually will tend to slow up traffic. There- 
fore, it is most desirable that the actual 
width of roadway as constructed should be 
based on the 10-foot traffic lane, thus pro- 
viding greater safety for fast traffic and 
reducing the tendency toward traffic con- 
gestion. 

It may be said that roadway widths for 
bridges on main highways should be at 
least sufficient to provide for two lines of 
trafic. This means that the clear width of 
roadway must be at least 18 feet and, for 
the reasons already stated, preferably should 
be not less than 20 feet. Furthermore, it 
may be said that, on paved roads, the dis- 
tance between bridge curbs should be at 
least as great as the width of the pavement 
and preferably should be somewhat greater. 
Otherwise traffic may be somewhat re- 
stricted, since a vehicle will not usually 
travel as close to a curb as it will to the 
edge of a pavement. 


but also an actual menace 

to traffic. The shoulders 
of the narrow approach are difficult to 
maintain at the end of the bridge, and if 
not maintained add still more to the danger 
to traffic. They may be widened by means 
of riprap and should be protected by guard- 
rails converging toward the ends of the 
bridge. On new structures this condition 
may be avoided by proper design. 

For obvious reasons, the bridge approach 
should be on a tangent or a very easy curve, 
and sharp curves should be avoided. An 
adequate width of approach may be pro- 
vided by building the abutment wing-walls 
with horizontal tops for a portion of their 
length, the horizontal portion being of such 
length that the approach fill may be main- 
tained at full width to the end of the bridge. 
The wide approach fill provides for easier 
maintenance of shoulders and increases the 
safety of vehicles. In connection with the 
wide approaches, flaring rails at the ends 
of the structure give it an improved and 
finished appearance, increase its visibility to 
approaching drivers and serve to prevent 
vehicles from going over the wings. These 
flaring rails should extend to the shoulder 
of the fill or be supplemented by substan- 
tial guard-rails, 

(To be concluded in the March issue) 
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Forward Steps in City and County : 


A Simple System of Bench-Marks 
for Determining Survey Levels 
RicuMonp, Va.—A new system of bench- 
marks has been established in Richmond 
by the Bureau of Surveys of the Department 
of Public Works and has proved so suc- 
cessful that the Bureau feefs it can heartily 
recommend the idea to any city having 
difficulty with its level work. 
The bench-marks previously Pe 
used in Richmond were ordi- 
narily placed on _ corner 
stones, and because of the 
chance of their being dis- === 


same size and type as those in the loose-leaf 
note-books in general use by the Department 
of Public Works and most engineers in the 
city, and may therefore be conveniently 
fitted into the note-books already in use. 
This simple system has given the greatest 
satisfaction, and has been of benefit not 
only to the engineers of the Department of 
Public Works, but to other 
local engineers who have 
had occasion to do _ level 
\ work. 


\ ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Director 
Department of Public Works. 


turbed there was always Small City Insures Mem- 
more or less doubt as to the ren wit bers of Volunteer Fire 


accuracy of the information. \ SS 
To obviate this difficulty, the a 


standard type of bench-mark 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration has been adopted. 
xy the most careful level 
work, carried on under the 
direct supervision of Gamble 
M. Bowers, Chief of the 
Bureau of Surveys, 323 of 
these marks have been dis- 


tributed throughout the city ey 


and to a limited extent in "ss 
the territory beyond the cor- , 
porate limits. The frequency 
is about seven per square 
mile within the city and 
about three per square mile 
in the surrounding areas. The 


~~~.J.L.--- 
PLAN ON Top 


Department 

PittspurG, CALir.—Acci- 
; dent insurance policies on all 
=; volunteer members of the 
local Fire Department have 

recently been taken out | 
the city of Pittsburg.. Each 
; policy has a value of $2,000 
in the event of accidental 
death, with an allowance of 
$125 per month for three 


-- -. months in case of injury, and 


$80 per month for life if the 
injury sustained causes per- 


manent disability. These 


volunteers are, of course, in- 
| sured under the State Com- 
pensation Fund, but the city 
has realized that the benefits 


bench-marks have, as a rule, a received from this source in 
been set in the sidewalks and SkcTION Taru MoNuMENT case of accident are not 
are so substantial that there EENCH-MARK, ‘SUfficient to do more than 
is little or no danger of their RICHMOND, VA. provide for medical care, 


being disturbed. 

To make this new system as useful as 
possible, there has been issued in loose-leaf 
form a general map of Richmond on which 
the city is marked off into sections, followed 
by a skeleton map of each section showing 
the location and number of the bench-marks. 
In addition to the maps are sheets on which 
the bench-marks are listed by numbers, with 
a record of their elevations and descriptions 
of the locations. These sheets are of the 


drugs, etc. 

In taking this step, the city officials feel 
that two results are being accomplished: 
first, the volunteer fireman receives a small 
additional acknowledgment of his services, 
in that the policy covers the insured while 
following his usual vocation as well as 
during the time spent with the Fire Depart- 
ment; and, second, the city is relieved of the 
moral obligation to compensate one volun- 
teering his services in fighting fires in the 
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of injury, or to provide for his family 
» case of death. The annual premium of 
each policy is $20, and the benefits derived 

ake this expenditure on the part of the 
y well worth while. 


c 


Cit 


R. M. DORTON, 


City Manager. 


Procedure in Checking 
Subdivision Maps 

Los ANGELEs, Catir.—The accompanying 
cut shows, in diagrammatic form, the neces- 
sary procedure in checking subdivision maps 

used in the office of the City Engineer of 
Los Angeles. This diagram was prepared 
under the supervision of the writer after 
nearly twenty years of experience in han- 
dling subdivision maps for the city, and it 
is believed that a similar form can be used 
to advantage by other communities. A 
careful study of this diagram will show the 
immense amount of detail which must 
attended to in order that subdivision maps 
shall conform to the subdivision law and be 
entitled to record, 


be 


It is of the utmost importance that the 


maps receive the most careful checking as 


to their mathematical accuracy and be 
properly monumented and tied to subdivi- 
sions which have been previously recorded, 
and if possible referred to corners as es- 


tablished by the United States Government, 
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those who purchase the property, from pos 
sible litigation in the future. 

Particular attention must be given to see- 
ing that all necessary signatures of the 
owners of the land appear on the maps and 
are properly acknowledged in legal form, 
and where streets are offered for dedication, 
it is the practise of the city of Los Angeles 
tu require a certificate of title showing all! 
the parties necessary to make complete dedi- 
cation of the land offered for public use. 
This is very important in order that pubfic 
improvements may thereafter be made under 
the various state laws. 


JOHN A. GRIFFIN, 
City Engineer. 


Fire Prevention Exhibit and High 
School Essay Contest 

HerKIMER, N. Y.—In an effort to reduce 
the fire loss in this city during the coming 
year, the Municipal Commission of Herki- 
mer conducted a fire prevention campaign 
in December. As part of the educational 
campaign, the exhibit here shown was dis- 
played in a store window for a period of 
about two weeks. In the center was shown 
a fire-alarm box of the type at present in 
use in Herkimer, with the doors removed in 
order to show clearly .he working parts of 
the box. On either side of the alarm box 
were exhibited various types of Foamite- 


thereby protecting the seller, as well as Childs fire extinguishing apparatus: the 
EIPRESENCE | TTORRENS [WIDTHS = MONUMENTS | 
|SURVEYOR'S| [Sr iron’ | NAMES = PREVIOUS ACTION | 
| 7 t= [EXECUTOR'S ROTES | MJ JINTERSECTIONS)  JBASIS OF BEARINGS | _JARROW OVER-ALLS |_| 
= | | |2|DEADENDS | [SCALE ot 
| TS | [RECORD CLERK | | [surnicency ia 
|__| Kommission  |SUFFICIENCY | 
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soda-acid extinguisher for all ordinary 
fires; the “All Weather” extinguisher, 
which is non-freezing and should therefore 
be available for use during the winter 
months; the “Fire Gun” extinguisher for 
electrical and automobile fires; and the ex- 
tinguisher for high inflammables, such as 
o'l and gasoline. 

The Commission also conducted an essay 
contest in which eleven prizes were offered 
for the best essays by pupils of the Herki- 
mer High School on the subject of fire 
prevention. A first prize of $5 and ten 
prizes of motion picture theater tickets were 
awarded. The Fire Department headquar- 
ters cooperated with the students taking 
part in the contest by giving information 
regarding the various types and uses of fire 
extinguishers, fire-alarm boxes, etc. 


ARTHUR T. CLARK, Superintendent, 
Municipal Commission. 


Ten-Year Improvement Program 
Suggested for Kansas City 


Kansas (Ciry, ‘Mo.—Mayor Frank H. 
Cromwell has made suggestions for bond 
issues totaling over $20,000,000. Subject to 
such changes as public discussion and in- 
vestigation show to be desirable, the list is 
as follows: 


New Negro Tuberculosis Hospital....... 100,000 
General Park Improvements............... 750,000 
1,000,000 
Elimination of Traffic Hazards........ .. 1,000,000 
City’s Share of Improvements............ 1,000,000 

Total tentatively proposed............ $20,415,000 


There is considerable discussion of the 
proposals in Kansas City and considerable 
opposition. One general reason for opposi- 
tion which has more than local interest is 
that while many of the items suggested are 
very large, on most of them there are no 
detailed plans or cost estimates. Neither 
is there much information as to immediate 
needs. There seems to be little reference to 
any general plan or program. 

The Public Service Institute has sug- 
gested that before any vote is had, a study 


of the probable improvement needs, as well 
as operation costs of the city for a period 
of ten years, be made, with plans to finance 
all these needs over the ten-year period 
Improvements could then be made in an 
orderly manner with reference to impor 
tance, immediate need, and to other parts 
of the program. 

Other considerations which will affect 
the determination as to what amounts, if 
any, are to be submitted, are: the opposi 
tion to any bonds now because of dissatis 
faction in certain quarters with the city 
government; opposition to any increase in 
governmental costs; and a “charter befor: 
bonds” slogan. On the other hand, a few 
of the proposals are getting much support 

WALTER MATSCHECK, Director, 


Kansas City Public Service Institute 


Increased Salaries for Police 
and Firemen 

Monrcrair, N. J.—Beginning with the 
first of January, 1924, a flat increase of $500 
per annum was applied to the salaries of 
all members of the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments of Montclair, N. J., as the result of 
a popular referendum carried at the last 
November election. The new scale of sala 
ries is as follows: 


Potice DEPARTMENT 


First-grade patrolmen ................ 2,500 
Second-grade patrolmen ............. 2,409 
Third-grade patrolmen ............... 2,300 
Fourth-grade patrolmen .............. 2,200 


Fire DEPARTMENT 


3,30 
Foreman of the fire alarm telegraph.... 2,700 
First-grade firemen ................. 2,500 
Second-grade firemen ................ 2,401 
Third-grade firemen ................ 2,30 
Fourth-grade firemen ................ 2,200 


The terms first, sceond, third and fourt! 
grade, as used by the Police and Fire De 
partments, apply to permanent members 
who have served three years and over, two 
years, one year, and less than one year, re 
spectively. 

HARRY TRIPPETT 
Town Clerk 
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The Progress of Gity Planning Law 
During 1923 


By Frank B. Williams* 


N the field city planning la 1923 has_ gional planning. In this field Massachusetts is 
“eRe vear of activitv. In zoning. that 2 Pioneer. More than fifty years ago she passed 
a law creating a sewer system for an area 
tivity has manifested itself both in the 
F around Boston of about 400 square miles, in 
( rt ind the state legislatures; else- cluding 39 cities and towns: followed by simi 
t has be Imost excl ely, legis- lar statutes with regard to water-supply and 
nd it is the character of the legis parks. . The control of these activities is wate 
of centralized in a Metropolitan District Commis 
t ighout the held o city plan- 
ats t . i . sion. In 1923 (ch. 399) a division of metro- 
I that } made 1923 a year of 


progress in planning. 


politan planning was created in the Commis 
sion, to investigate transit, advise the various 
governmental units in the district, and consult 


— with them with regard to it.” 
foning : 4 
In Ohio the legislation (Code sec. 4366-13 to 
; of the year have been 19) is more novel. It authorizes counties and 
| y month, in these columns, groups of municipalities to create regional plan 
r that reason will not be considered here ning commissions, with power to make plans 
I } ( : een many judicial deci of the region which, if adopted by a city plan 
during the r which have ‘rally been ning commission, shall be binding to the same 
irded 1 ible to zoning; but it may extent as a plan of the city commission, that 
loubted ther they are actually so to anv is, may be overruled only by a two-thirds vote 
like the extent supposed. Almost with of the council and the head of the department 
ception, these decisions, when analyzed, concerned; and if adopted by a county, may be 
ll be found to hold certain clauses of specific reversed only by the unanimous vote of the 
neces to be unr nable, or to have been county commissioners. 
Dp 1 without 1 er state enabling acts: and 
‘ +} tod ‘ lay fien force 
eC irts re are also 
r tl [ ns, statements criticising or Identical, in many but not all of its aspects, 
: in principle. These state- with regional planning is county planning. The 
ments are almost iriably dicta not necessary most novel provision in this field is in the so 
to the d m of the point at issue, to which called Nassau County charter, in New York, 
F ter controversies, especially in other passed by the Legislature and awaiting ratifica- 
tat will not feel themselves bound to give tion by the voters of the county in 1925. It 
eat weight. And it is especially noteworthy creates a county planning commission to which 
t well-dravw dinances exercising the must be referred before final action thereon the 
stic police power of the state reasonably planning and zoning ordinances of the cities and 
with moderation, when founded upon suffi- villages of the county, as well as similar action 
state enabling acts, have invariably been of the county commissioners for the unincor 
n this connection it 1s encouraging porated areas. 
te that most of the zoning acts passed 


the year have been modeled on the stand- 
ng act prepared by the Department 

at Washington 

Regional Planning 


rtant legislation of the year, 


The novelty in the planning field is the sec- 
tion with reference to the zoning of the strip, 
soo feet wide, on.each side of the boundary 
of contiguous communities. There is a tendency 
in zoning to push objectionable activities out 
into the outskirts of a community, to the dis 
advantage, often, of the neighboring community 


potentially at least, is that with regard to re his evil is especially evident in local govern- 

ments which, by reason of their small area, are 

unable, in their zoning, to protect themselves 

N The w from their neighbors. The Nassau County 

t t 4 vw ot t an 

: ] Macmillan Company. Novem. Charter provides that in so far as a zoning 

! Notes,” appearing monthly a! 
| ] w of t lan 

2 s luring the ye just 1An excellent short article on this subject. by Arthur 

t, except t by the “Notes The A. Shurtleff, entitled “A Pioneer in Regional Planning,’ 

rs of T Ay axn City who own Mr. Wil appéared in Housing Betterment tor November, 1923 

liams’ 1 f e at the command com The official reports of the Commission and its predeces 

this department of city planning sors are too well known to need citation 


? Acts of 1923, Ch, 863, 
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ordinance of a village or city affects the 5o0- 
foot strip of its territory contiguous to another 
village or city, it shall not go into effect until 
ratified by the council of that village or city; 
or, in default of such ratification, by a three- 
fourths vote of the county commissioners; in so 
far as the unincorporated areas of the county 
are concerned, the provisions being similar 
These ordinances under the charter, like all 
planning and zoning regulations, must first go 
to the county planning commission before final 
action on them. It is hoped that these pro 
visions will promote mutual consideration and 
adjustment among the communities of the 
county to the common good. 

In a number of other states, the formation 
of county planning commissions has been pro- 
vided for.* 


Establishment of Street Plans 


Perhaps the most important problem awaiting 
practical solution by the city planner in this 
country is the establishment of the city plan, 
in advance of the taking of the land for streets, 
on such a basis that it cannot be infringed on 
by the owner of the land planned. In the ab- 
sence of legislation accomplishing this result, 
the landowner, in a multitude of cases, has built 
in the bed of mapped streets, and rendered 
future thoroughfares, essential to the proper 
growth of the community, so expensive that they 
could not be constructed.‘ 

A method proposed® for the establishment of 
street plans has made some progress during the 
vear. By this method the application of the 
landowner for a permit to build on land be- 
longing to him that is found to be in the bed 
of a mapped street is refused, but he is given 
an appeal to a hoard of appeals. The board, if 
it finds that injustice has been done the land 
owner by reason of the fact that his unimproved 
land in the future street does not bring him in 
a fair return, is authorized to issue the permit 
for a building of a character which, while vield- 
ing a proper return, will interfere as little as 
possible with the construction of the future 
street. This can be done, as a rule, by allow- 
ing a temporary building to be erected which 
will amortize itself before the street will he 
needed; but, as a rule, if the street is provided 
as soon as it is needed, no injustice will be 
done the landowner by refusing the permit alto 
gether. The virtue of the suggested statute is 
that it eliminates the exceptional case of in- 
justice, which would otherwise make the law 
unconstitutional. A provision of this sort is 
contained in the Nassau County charter, already 
referred to: and in city planning legislation, 
passed by the Legislature, for St. Petersburg, 


® Ohio, Code, sec. 4366-14, ff, 

Pennsylvania, 1923, p. 1381, 

Hawaii, 1923, no. 150, 

See in this connection Wisconsin, Statutes, 1921, sec. 
1458-11, passed in 1919; also Platting, below. 

*See on this point “The Law of City Planning and 
Zoning,” p. 28, 

5 See note above. 
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Fla. The provisions in both cases are parts of 
measures subject to ratification by the voters." 


Planning Commissions 


Statutes have been passed during the year pro- 
viding in a number of states for the creation 


of planning commissions. \ table of these 
statutes is given below.” 


Interstate Compacts 


City planning students will remember the ad 
ministrative and jurisdictional problem of metro 
politan New York in planning, as a whole, the 
harbor of New York, situated in two states and 
divided into four hundred separate local gov 
ernmental units; which was solved by the 
amendment of an existing compact between the 
two states, ratified by the United States Gov 
ernment.” A similar problem has confronted a 
number of western states in the regulation of 
interstate rivers, and has been met in a way 
identical in principle to that adopted by New 
York and New Jersey, although in detail the 
compacts are much less interesting to city plat 
ners.” 


Eminent Domain and Excess Condemnation 


The intensity and rapidity of modern traffi 
has brought into prominence the importance of 
an unimpeded view at street intersections. I 
one or two zoning ordinances provisions to s¢ 
cure such a view through structures at street 
corners have been introduced. A question has 
been raised whether such a provision, under the 


® Practically identical provisions were embodied in 
bill prepared by the city of New York and present 
by it to the State Legislature; and in a proposed re 
vision of the charter of the city. Neither of these 
measures became law. 

The student of this subject will remember that 
Pennsylvania, alone among our states, laws practi 
forbidding landowners, in any case, to build int 
f mapped streets have been sustained by the « ts 

See “The Law of City Planning and Z p. 
A measure (1923, p. 1! ussed in deference to re 
decisions in that state, has much limited the plica 
tion of these laws to parkways, 

A law of a different nature, authorizing cities 
Michigan to adopt plans for streets for their territory 
and for areas outside of and within three les 
their limits (19238, no. 119), may be noted, 

7 Ohio, Code 4366-1 and ff.; the powers of plant 
ommissions have also been increased with regard t 
platting, which see. 


Oklahoma, 1923 ch, 
Michigan, 1923 

powers to create 


Maine, Private \ 
13; ch. 104 sec for the cit 
of Portland, passed In each 
case they give plan: k 

Pennsylvania, 19 

See als inty 

®See “The Law 1 Zonine 
pp. 10, 549 97 

® The rivers regulated were the Color 4 
zona, California, Colorade. Nevada. New Mex TT 
Wyoming; the South Platte, by Nebraska: the Wissour 
hy North Dakota. South Dakota. Montar the 1 
Plata, by New Mexi Colorad the R Grande 1 
New Mex Colorad ir } use the ra , 

f the Congress of the Unite States being ne 

nd ns e cases secured 

In some uses the « t has he« plet 
others only a beginning has been made The legisla 


tion will be found by referring to the 1923 session 
laws of the states named, 


3 
3 


- 
ie 
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police power, without compensation, was reason- 
able. on account of the burden it casts on the 
landowner. Pennsylvania (1923, p. 801) has in- 
augurated a method of securing the desired re- 
sult by the use of eminent domain. 

In a number of states statutes have been 
passed for the fixing of building lines also by 
eminent domain.” 

A novel excess condemnation statute has been 
enacted by the state of New York (1923, ch. 
170). It empowers the city of Niagara Falls 
to use excess condemnation in the widening 
and relocating of parts of its Main Street. Ex- 
cess condemnation laws are usually passed by 
virtue of constitutional amendments, there be- 
ing grave doubts whether statutes which are 


not so authorized are constitutional. These 
amendments are sometimes self-executing, 
sometimes require enabling acts to make 


them effective. Under some amendments not 


self-executing general acts may be passed; 
under others a special act for each im- 
provement must be obtained. The Niagara 


Falls act is based upon the amendment of the 
New York constitution which authorizes gen- 
eral enabling laws; but the city has sought and 
obtained only an act for the special improve- 
ment desired. Evidently an amendment which 
authorizes a general enabling act, if worded as 
most of the amendments (including the New 
York amendment) are worded, is also author- 
ity for a special act. 


Bill-Boards 
Unquestionably, popular sentiment against 
bill-boards often located so as to deface a 


beautiful landscape or mar the aspect of a city 
or village street is growing in this country. 
One manifestation of this fact is the increase 
of the number of statutes passed to regulate or 
prohibit advertising in public highways or near 
parks. There is also a growing appreciation 
of the danger of signs obstructing the view 
near railroad crossings. In one state such signs 
are prohibited, without compensation, on pri- 
vate property. It may be doubted whether the 
courts will sustain this exercise of the police 
power. The right to forbid signs on public 
property is beyond question. A table of the 
statutes above referred to, passed in 1923, is 
given below.” 


Platting” 


The statutes in this country for the regulation 


1% Minnesota, 1928, ch. 1923 amending 1903, ch, 194, 
Pennsylvania, 1928, pp. 107, 949, 

Indiana, 1928, chs. 67, 155, 168, 

1 Colorado, 1928, ch. 128, 

Towa, 19238, ch. 91. 

Minnesota, 1923, ch. 439, sec. 11, 

Missouri, 1928, p, 260. 
Nebraska, 1923, ch. 159. 
South Dakota, 1923, ch. 
Utal 1928, ch. 27 


Washington, 1923, ch. 129 (Code, Suppt., sec. 10510- 


206, p. 193. 


8, 
™ An interesting article 


on this subject will be found 
in the October number of 


Landscape Architecture, by 
Tracy Baldwin Augur, entitled “The Laws and Regu 
lations Relating to Platting of Land in the United 
States as Affecting the Desirability of Lots for Dwell 
ing Purposes,” 
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of the platting of land are numerous, and have 
increased during the year. The importance of 
the subject is so great that a table of the more 
important laws is given below.” 

Platting statutes may be divided into two 
classes. The first class authorizes but does 
not require the subdivider to record a plat; or, 
if it does require a plat, makes regulations with 
regard to it of comparatively small importance. 
The second class does require the subdivider to 
record a plat, and it must first be approved by 
public authority, or there are other substantial 
prerequisites to record. The difference between 
the two classes of statutes is fundamental. In 
the first case, the landowner retains his right to 
improve his land in full, unless he chooses to 
file a plat; in the second case he cannot sub 
divide without filing a plat and thus surrender- 
ing his land without compensation to the public 
for streets, to be laid out with the lots abutting 
on them in many respects as the public authori- 
ties prescribe. I am not aware that the courts 
have ever passed upon platting statutes of this 
sort. Hitherto they have distinguished between 
the regulation of property without compensa- 
tion, which, within reasonable limits, they have 
upheld, and the actual taking of property, which 
they have condemned. The regulation of plat- 
ting under statutes of this second class is wide- 
spread in this country, and there is much to be 
said, practically and legally, in its favor. In 
the opinion of the writer, however, the estab- 
lishment, by proper statutory authority, of a 


In this table the statutes in which the filing of 
plats is optional, or the regulation slight, are starred: 
Alabama, Code 1907, sec. 6028, ff, ‘ 
Arizona Civil Code, 1913, sec, 1891, ff: 1921, ch. 27 
California, Gen. Laws, Act 2065, amended 1923, 

ch. 163 (p. 878). 
*Colorado, Comp. Laws, sec. 9098, ff. 
*D. C. Code, 1919, Sec. 1582, 1591, 1601. 
*Georgia, Code, 1922, Sec. 4901 (f), (2). 
*Connecticut, 15 Spec. Laws, No. 74 (p. 
Hartford 
Illinois, Rev. Stats., 
Indiana, Ann. 
*Towa. 


Kansas, 


661)— 


1923, p. 571, 988 (tenth) 2634 
Stat., sec. 8696 (fourth), 8900, ff 


Gen, Stats. 1915, ch, 90; ib. sec. 

1921, ch. 139: 1921, ch. 99. 

i , Const. and Stat. 1920, p. 1269, 
Massachusetts, Gen. Laws 1921, ch. 41, sec. 73-81. 
*Minnesota, Gen, Stat. 1913, sec. 6857, 1919, ch. 

* Mississippi, Code 1917, sec. 
*Missouri, 1921, p. 509. 
Montana, Rev. Codes, 

IV, ch. 41, 

Nebraska Comp. Stats., 1922, sec. 3502. 
*New Tersey P. L. 1912, p. 509, amended 1913. 

p. 119, New Comp. Stats., 1st Suppt. (1911-15), p. 

413, sec. 25-27 


6797, 


77487, ff. 


1921, Political Code, Pt. 


New York, Gen. Munic. L., Art 12-A *New York 
City, 1916, ch. 513, amending charter, sec, 1540: 
Rochester. 1921, ch. 524: *Syracuse, 1918, ch, 370. 


Ohio, Code (as amended, 1993) sec. 3580, ff. 

*Oklahoma, 1923, ch. 177, ff. 

Oregon Laws, 1920, sec. 3807, ff. 

*Pennsylvania, Pa. St. (heing statutes complete to 
1920, West Pub. Co.), sec. 3727, ff. 4381 


South Dakota, Rev. Code 1919, sec. 6537. ff. (See 
also sec, 5918.) 
*Utah, Comp. Laws 1917, sec. 5021, 


"Virginia, 1918, ch. 419, amended, 1923, ch, 140 
Washington, Comp. Stats. 1922, sec. 9309. 
*West Virginia, Code, 1928, p. 1580. 
Wisconsin, ch. 106, sec. 2260, amended 
1923, ch. 223. 


1923, ch 


878; 1923, ch. 304; sec, 
Wyoming, 
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street plan is less drastic and more for the com- 
mon good; especially in connection with zon- 
ing and building-line regulations. 
‘In many platting statutes the regulation applies 
to small areas, sometimes to any land sold. In many 
ses there is a penalty for the sale or leasing, or offer 
ng for sale or lease, of the land before compliance 
th the statute. The statutes relate sometimes t 


tot 


the area within certain cities, classes of cities, towns 
or other municipalities; sometimes also to land outside 
these areas and within a certain distance of their 
areas; in a few cases to entire counties or all the land 
of the state. A few statutes are limited to cases 
where the planning commission or the governing body 
ot the area in questicn has adopted a plan. In Mon 
tana the subdivider is required, with certain exceptions, 
to set aside one-ninth of the area for public parks 
in Ohio the authorities are forbidden to make any such 
requirement, and their power is limited in other ways 


How Cities Got Their Names 


OR several weeks the Dallas News has been 
F running in its Sunday Supplement articles 

on “How Texas Towns Got Their Names.” 
An analysis of some of the origins proves of 
interest. Of the 56 names of Texas cities and 
towns examined, the following classifications 
might be made of the sources of our municipal 
nomenclature : 


Locally prominent men, such as pioneers, legisla 
Natural phenomena, such as plains, dales, streams, 
quality of water, grass, features of landscape, 
Indian names of tribes, chiefs, natural objects. . 4 
After other cities of this country or of foreign 
Of a purely fanciful nature................. 
After the father of the Republic of Texas 
After an organization (the Rangers)............ 
Supplied on request by Post Office Department.. 
Of unknown origin..... 


A reading of the articles reveals some inter- 
esting side-lights on Texas history. Around the 
naming of some of these places are woven 
stories of romance and adventure. In one case 
the winning of a beautiful young bride was in- 
volved; in another a searcher after health is 
rewarded by finding the life-giving mineral 
waters from which the town derives its name; 
in another the slaughter of an entire tribe of 
Indians is commemorated. In one case the 
name of a wife was honored by the husband; 


in another the name of a sweetheart. In sev- 
eral cases the man in the Legislature who was 
instrumental in securing the passage otf the 
bill organizing the county in which the town to 
be named was afterwards located, received the 
honor. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the stories 
is that the desire of the settlers of these com- 
munities was in the main to honor their local 
leaders, although the war heroes are included 
in this class, so that there is a probable over- 
lapping of our classification. It can be said, 
then, that the names of individuals are usually 
selected for our towns, and that most of these 
were those of local settlers. 

The fact is worth passing notice that the 
desire to hear oft repeated the name of the 
place of one’s early life is to be assigned as the 
probable reason for the number of Texas cities 
that are identical in name with those of the 
older states and of Europe. A glance over the 
map of the state would show enough of these 
to prove that there is some quite strong senti- 
ment along this line. 

Comment might be made, too, on the Indian 
origin of some of the names. Waco, Waxa- 
hachie, Tioga, Tehuacana, Quanah, are only a 
few, but lend a decidedly savage flavor to the 
cognominal hodgepodge, and bring to mind a 
day, not so long past, when the problems of 
municipal government were of minor concern 
in the body politic. 

—From Texas Municipalities, November, 1923 


Arbor Day Months 


ROM a valuable pamphlet on “Arbor Day” 

prepared by the Forest Service of the 

United States Department of Agriculture 
(Department Circular 265), the following 
chronological list has been compiled of the 
months in which Arbor Day is observed in the 
several states: 


January District of Columbia 
Louisiana Eastern Oregon 

February Idaho 

Indiana 
Arizona (Feb. or Apr.) Marviaad 
Florida Massachusetts 
Texas Minnesota 
Western Oregon Missouri 

March Nebraska 
Arkansas New Jersey 
California Ohio 
New Mexico South Dakota 
Oklahoma ennessee 

Utah 

April West Virginia 
Colorado May 
Delaware Montana 


New Hampshire Spring 

New York Alabama 

Rhode Island Connecticut 

Vermont Maine 

Washington Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin Virginia 

Wyoming Fall 
November Kentucky 

Hewail By Option of the 

Governor 

Porto Rico Mew 

South Carolina Nevada 

Kansas 
December North Dakota 

Georgia Illinois 


Mississippi (Dec. or Feb.) Michigan 

The pamphlet above mentioned may be se- 
cured from the Government Printing Office at 
5 cents per copy. It contains much interesting 
and practical information on the meaning and 
origin of Arbor Day, the spread of its ob- 
servance, planting suggestions, the selection and 
care of trees, and the relation of Arbor Day 
to the spirit of civic betterment. 
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The Fire Chief’s Cabinet 


A Plan for Local Fire Prevention Organizations 
By Franklin H. Wentworth 


Secretary, National Fire Protection Association 


[: every City f the United States and 


Canada there are men and women who 
understand the impoverishing effect of 
the fire waste and would will ngly do some- 
thing towards its abatement \t present 
hese citizer e collectively inactive, prin 

pecause nev have never peen askec 

o act collectively. Beside these individuals 


n various walks of life, there are local 


odies like chambers of commerce, Rotary, 


Kiwanis and Lions’ clubs, credit men’s asso 


ciations, engineers,’ architects’ and building 
managers’ organizations, civic and women’s 


clubs, ete. Fire 


the fire commissioner or chief in the right 
way. Wonderful things can be accomplished 
by such a group if it has the imagination to 
see it and the will and energy to effectively 
project its plans. By persistent efforts it 
can influence every factor of civic life to 
advance the city in the direction of its en 
deavor. 

Cities are not made fire-safe ina day. A 
long background, beginning with proper 
building construction and following with 
proper safeguards, is essential. There is 
hardly a city in the country which would 
not be benefited by 


prevention is not 


their main interest; Let's Organize 
they are busy with 
their own affairs. 
to assist in this ob- 
ject if someone will 
take the initiative 
and tell them how 
they can help. 

The fire chief is 
the man to do this, 
because he is the 
only one whose in fire safety. 


terest in this sub 


Knowledge to Work 


For twenty-five years engineering 
But they are willing efforts have been expended in evolv- 
ing methods of fighting the fire waste. 
We have all the technical knowledge 
anybody needs for fire protection— : 
costly surveys of cities, rules govern- into 
ing hazards, regulations for effective 
use of fire retardants and devices for 
fire extinguishment, but we have not 
yet put into operation any intelligent 
method of applying this knowledge and 
making it pay its proper dividend in to 


certain amendments 
to its building ordi- 
nances. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire 
Underwriters has 
worked out a build- 
ing code that takes 
account the 

factors of 
build- 
ing construction that 
any city can afford 
adopt. This 
makes a capital 
handbook for pass- 


and Put Our 


logical 
fire-resistive 


ect is cominuous, 


ind the plan is to assemble these local citi- 
zens about him as a sort of permanent com- 
mittee or cabinet which he can call together 
monthly, or oftener if need be, tell his 
troubles and outline his plans to make his 
city fire-safe. 

The value of such cooperation is obvious 
The fact that these men are in different 
walks of life is a peculiar advantage, for 
nobody can charge that any special interest 
is behind the local fire prevention undertak- 
ings. Such a group in any average city will 
comprise the leading architect, the leading 
censulting engineer, the leading insurance 
agent, builder, manufacturer, warehouse 
man, credit man, department store manager, 
and so on. Here is an absolutely non-po- 
litical, friendly, interested body of men, any 
or all of whom can be depended on to help 


ing on building mat- 
ters. This body also makes engineering 
surveys of cities of more than 20,000 popu- 
lation, showing just where the weak spots 
in local fire protection are. These reports 
are available without charge and can be 
made the foundation for a study of the gen- 
eral situation. 

In one city where this plan is already un- 
der way, the fire chief’s cabinet is to make 
a survey of the city with special reference 
to sweeping fires, picking out the buildings 
that might serve as fire-stops and ascertain- 
ing if their window openings are protected 
either by fire shutters or metal window 
frames and wired glass. Where such win- 


dow openings are unprotected, a committee 
of the cabinet is to call upon the owners 
with the fire chief and explain the advan- 
tage both to the tenants and the city of pro- 


i 
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viding such protection. No good citizen 
could withstand such a request made in the 
interest of the common safety. This is just 
one example of what such a cabinet can do 
The down-town, high-value portions of all 
cities can gradually be made conflagration- 
proof by such quietly effective work. 
Reasonable persuasion can often be made 
more effective than laws. The organization 
of the fire chief’s cabinet should be wholly 
informal. No articles of association, nor 
by-laws, nor dues are needed. The fire chief 
should be chairman, the only officer, although 
some member may act as secretary if the 
chief wants such help. New members can 
he added by the chief at any time. 

The time is ripe for just such a plan as 
this, and all the other agencies, physical and 
educational, working for fire prevention 
dovetail logically into it. The cities are 
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maintaining the most costly and efficient fire 
departments the world has ever seen, and yet 
the fire losses last year were over $500,001 
ooo. What then is the next step? What 
can be better than a sustained lo al effort 
fostered by those citizens of the munic 
ipalities who are alive to the significance of 
the fire waste and the present dire need of 
the world for its abatement ? 

The impoverishing effect of the fire waste 
is national, but every fire is local; it must 
start somewhere. Local organization and 
attack is therefore necessary- collective ac- 
tion by men and women who have been 
awakened, and who are capable of enthu 
siasm and devotion in eliminating local fire 
hazards. We must organize these forces 
already at our command, and begin in each 
city to use our common sense and abundant 
technical knowledge. 


Fire and Police Departments Cooperate in Controlling 
Big Blaze 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF PROVIDENCE, R. I, FIGHTING A $500,000 FIRE IN THAT CITY 


The remarkably fine work accomplished by the firemen at this time, under the efficient leadership of 
their Chief, Frank Charlesworth, has been highly praised in a number of letters received by the 
Department from those who witnessed the scene. All of the city’s 420 firemen were on hand, 
and after a strenuous fight the fire was finally brought under control before it spread to adjacent 
lumber yards, oil tanks, and coal yards. The Fire Department was considerably aided in its work by 


the splendid cooperation of the police force. 


In one instance, fourteen firemen working under the 


wall of one of the buildings were saved from almost certain death by a policeman who, seeing the wall 

bulge, blew his whistle and signaled them out of danger before the wall collapsed. Other walls fell, 

but by good judgment and foresight men were called away before any were injured. About five miles 

d, 38 streams used, and the American-LaFrance pumpers, of which Providence has 14, 
proved very valuable 


of hose was 


2 
4 
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HOOK AND LADDER TRUCK EQUIPPED BY THE BUFFALO FIRE APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
FOR THE LITTLETON, N. H., FIRE DEPARTMENT 
The equipment of this Reo truck includes one 50-foot extension ladder, two 30-foot ladders, one 24-foot 
ladder, one 16-foot ladder, one 12-foot ladder, two hand extinguishers, two axes, two plaster hooks, 
eight lanterns, one ceiling remover, one door opener, one search-light and one coat and hat rack. We 
are indebted to J. O. Mozrall, Fire Chief, for this photograph 


LADDER NO. 


1, A NEW PIECE OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE MANCHESTER, N. H., FIRE 


DEPARTMENT 
This Ahrens-Fox ladder carries an 85-f , y 
Ao tt oot aerial ladder which is operated by a Dahill pneumatic hoist. 


air tanks. At the upper end of the main ladder is carried a ladder 
pi for water-tower service. This 
truck is of the double-bank Wee: carrying 321 feet of portable ladders’ The outstanding feature of the 
e elimination of nestin _ — To use the aerial ladder the tiller- 
e tiller wheel removed, but in no case does the 
Se cake carne to be removed, A duplicate of this truck and also an additional ladder truck without 


vered to Manchester next spring. We are indebte ° 
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Municipa otor Equipment 
CENTRAL FIRE STATO. 3 
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GRADING THE NEW 200-FOOT CONCRETE BOULEVARD RETWEEN DETROIT AND PONTIAC, MICH. 


This Universal shovel, mounted on a GMC truck and equipped with a clam-shell bucket, was used in 

some of the grading work on this new boulevard where steam shovels could not operate. The new 

boulevard will contain two concrete pavements each 40 feet wide for one-way traffic, replacing the 

present 16-foot concrete roadway which carries two-way traffic and which has been designated as ‘‘the 
most dangerous highway in America’’ 


ERECTING THE STEEL WORK FOR THE ADDITION TO THE MUNICIPAL GARAGE FOR THE 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


The Novo Two-in-One 4-cylinder gasoline-engine-driven compressor was used for the city of St. Louis 
Repair Section of the Bridge Department for hoisting, erecting and riveting all of the steel work on this 
garage addition, the work being done by city force account. The equipment was sold to the city by the 

George F. Smith Company, St. Louis 


S 
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Chamber of Commerce Activities 


| 
| in Public Affairs 


Visualizing the Traffic Problem 


SCHENECTADY N. Y.—Realizing the 
erowing seriousness of the trafhc situation 
in Schenectady, the City Planning Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce has made 
considerable effort to bring about a solution 
of the problem. As one way of relieving 


the congestion, the Committee has urged the 
consideration of the il 


broadway 


possibility of widening 


e main arteries of the 


city, in the block between two of the prin 


cipal business streets which acts as the 
neck of the bottle” and creates a serious 
mpediment to traffic. A group of inter- 


Wi 


I 
rs met with 


the Com- 


ested property owne 


ittee to discuss the proposition 


| and they 


expressed themselves generally in favor of 

the plan. As a result of this meeting, the 
atter was taken up by the official City 

Planning Commission of Schenectady, and 

an expert in the employ of the Commission 

ailed study, 

In connection with their work along this 


is now making a det 


line, the City Planning Committee has 
issued some unusual publicity material. The 
illustsation reproduced herewith was pre- 
pated by the Committee to show the steady 
ncrease_in the number*of automobiles in 
this city siri¢e the year 1917, and the number 
of cars that Will have to be provided for in 
1930, estimated on the basis of the increase 
during the past year. The largest per- 
centage of increase in any single year oc 
curred in 1923, when it amounted to nearly 
25 per cent. While neither the Chamber’s 
City Planning Committee nor the official 


City Planning Commission estimates that 
this percentage of increase will continue, 
it is quite probable that an annual increase 
equal to the number of automobiles added 
during the past year will occur for several 
years to come. 


BENJAMIN H, BONNAR, Secretary, 
Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. 


Publicity for Health Department in 
Chamber of Commerce Bulletin 
Ractneé, Wis.—As a means of cooperat- 
ing with the local Health Department, the 
Racine Association of Commerce recently 
invited the Department to prepare an ar- 
ticle on the subject of “Better Health tor 
the Community,” for publication in the 
Official Bulletin of the Association. This 
was made the principal feature of the Janu- 
ary, 1924, issue and occupied the entire 
front page. In his discussion, Dr. W. W. 
Bauer emphasized chiefly the need for pro 
moting public health through the educa 
tional system, and in the following para- 
graphs he summarized the services which 
the Racine Health Department is offering: 
“What, specifically, does the Racine Health 
Department propose to offer the people in the 
way of education for better health? Assistance 
to the schools in teaching hygiene and health 
has been started, and will be increased if the 
initial effort appears successful. Health books 
and magazines will be available at the Health 
Department in the new offices. These cannot 
be loaned, but may be consulted at the office 
by any one desiring information. Pamphlets 
on health, published by the United States Gov- 
ernment and various health societies, will be 
sold at a nominal cost—about fifteen cents each. 


What Makes Schenectady’s Traffic Problem? 


HERE IS THE PICTURE 


SCHENECTADY VISUALIZES 


23700 
(1925) 


ITS TRAFFIC PROBLEM, PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
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Health talks, some of them illustrated, may be 
had by societies, clubs and schools. Diphtheria 
prevention, smallpox vaccination, typhoid vac- 
cination, and goitre prevention are now avail- 
able at the City Hall at 10 A. M. every Satur- 
day. The dental clinic at the McMynn School 
works every school day from 9 to 12 A. M. 
The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 
and the Health Department conduct a chest 
clinic for tuberculosis prevention on the second 
and fourth Saturday afternoon of each month. 
The state venereal disease clinic is located in the 
Health Department, open every Tuesday and 
Friday afternoon at 4 P. M. A weekly health 
review is issued, and any name will be placed 
on the mailing list upon request. 

“These services are costing the taxpayers of 
Racine about 54 cents per person per year, less 
than 5 cents per month. If the people will take 
advantage of them and use them to the utmost, 
they can be made to pay rich dividends in better 
community health.” 

F. H,. BARTLETT, Secretary, 


Racine Association of Commerce. 


Texarkana Goes Forward on Both 
Sides of the State Line 

TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEx.—Two important 
celebrations, in planning which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce cooperated, took place in 
Texarkana during the latter half of the year 
1923. The first of these commemorated 
the completed paving of State Line Avenue 
—the avenue which marks the boundary 
line between the two states, Arkansas and 
Texas, and the twin cities of Texarkana— 
and the establishment of a modern white 


GOVERNOR McRAE OF ARKANSAS AND GOVERNOR NEFF OF and, fo 
TEXAS SHAKING HANDS ACROSS STATE LINE AVENUE, 


TEXARKANA 


This street is 100 feet wide, and its middle line divides the two states, 
the two counties and the two cities 
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way along this thoroughfare. The second 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the cities of Ti 

For a number of years State Line 
Avenue has been paved only on the Texa 
side of the line, the street improve ment 
gram of Texarkana, Ark., having been 
delayed because of the intervention of 1 
World War, lawsuits involving rights 
contract, etc. 


] 
Nar Kana 


When the paving of the re 
maining half of the avenue was finally 
accomplished in 1923, and the white way 
established, it was felt that the city had 
taken a forward step worthy of celebration 
A program of speeches and music was 
therefore planned for the evening of Sey 
tember 14 and at that time more than 


ooo people gathered in the center of the 
business district on State Line Avenue t 
participate in the event. One of the most 
distinctive features of the program was the 


exemplification of the spirit of cooper 
and unity existing between the citizens of 
the two cities. Over the avenue were hu 
in huge electric lights the words “Texas” 
and “Arkansas,” on either side of the state 
line. As the evening’s program concluded 
the letters of the two words slowly merg: 
into the word “Texarkana,” and the mayors 
of the two cities joined hands across th 
geographical boundary line. 

On December 8, 1923, the cit 
Texarkana completed the 
first half-century of theit 
existence, and the eel 
beginning December 3 
was set aside for « 
memoration of the Golde: 
Jubilee. A program oO! 
floral and float parad 
pageants, band and choral 


concerts, etc., was plant ed 


which lasted throughout 
the entire veel \n 
position of merchandise 
and local products and 
automobile show vere 
also arranged. On De 


cember 6 Governor Neff 
of Texas and Govern 
McRae of Arkansas were 
the guests of the cit 


lowing a banquet 
at noon, the two governor 


addressed the crowd 


over 6,000 people who hac 


= 
‘ 
i, 
} 
: _ 
2 


the occ asion 

The accompanying illus 
tration shows the state 
executives clasping hands 
across tne state line, signi 
fying again the bond ot 
friendship between the 
two munk ipalities. 


M. E. MELTON, S 


Wemorial Park Pre- 
sented to Village by 
Chamber of Com- 
merce Director 
Inton, N.Y \ tract ot 
heautiful woodland cover- 
ing 160 acres, with rolling 
hills, brooks and other 


natural advantages which 
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help to make an ideal mu Photograph by Geo 
nicipal recreation ground, 
has been presented to the 
e of Ilion for use as a park, by Samuel 
l. Russell, one of the directors of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, in memory of his 
Albert N. Russell, the father 
of the donor, for whom the park is named, 
was a resident of Ilion for over fifty years, 
active in all public enterprises and a promi- 
nent business man. He was the leading 
member of the Ilion Board of Water Com- 
missioners from the time of its inception 
his death in 1913. 

For many years the donor has been one 
of the leading business men of the com- 
munity and closely identified with the devel 
opment of the local commercial organiza- 
tions. He served as the first president of 
the Ilion Board of Trade after its organiza- 
tion in 1897 and was prominent in the or- 
ganization of its successor, the Ilion Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in 1920, 

The park is situated immediately south- 
east of the most thickly populated section 
of the village and within ten minutes’ walk 
of the civic center, and motor approach by 
easy grades is possible by several routes 
through the eastern and southern sections 
of the community. The topography of the 
site offers opportunities for the construction 
of scenic drives, several small ponds, 
athletic grounds and other attractions. 
Picnic tables have been erected beneath the 
trees, and these were well used during the 
past summer months. The Ilion Fish and 
Game Club has already planted several hun- 


W. Thompson, Ilion, N. Y. 
VISTA IN ILION’S MEMORIAL PARK 


dred pine trees and has asked permission 
to stock the ponds with fish and to make 
the park a game refuge and breeding place 
for small game and wild fowl, believing that 
as the park becomes congested the game will 
make their way to the near-by woods and 
fields. 

It is proposed to develop the park accord- 
ing to a definite predetermined plan extend- 
ing over a number of years, and steps are 
being taken by the Board of Trustees of 
the village to secure an amendment to the 
village charter permitting the appointment 
of a Park Commission and granting author- 
ity for the appropriation of the necessary 
funds for park development. If the plans 
now under way are carried out, Ilion will 
ultimately possess one of the finest natural 
parks to be found in any community. 

WILLIAM E. BEST, 


President, Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 


Employment Bureau for Students 
Sroux City, lowa.—At the suggestion of 
the service clubs and other organizations 
of the city, the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce has opened an employment 
bureau for students who desire work dur- 
ing their spare hours. A list has been com- 
piled by the Chamber of all students who 
would welcome an opportunity to earn some 
additional income, together with a record 
of the kind of work for which they are 
best fitted. Employers in need of a boy for 
extra work or for a permanent part-time 


—_ 
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job are urged to get in touch with the em- 
ployment bureau. It is hoped that the 
services rendered by the bureau will result 
in a considerable increase in the enrollment 


of the secondary schools. 


HARRISON KILBORNE, 
General Secretary, Sioux City Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Encouraging the Planting of Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants 

ToLevo, Onto.—The City Beautiful cam- 
paign conducted last spring by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce proved to be the 
most successful campaign of its kind ever 
held in this city, and the tollowing outline 
may therefore contain helpful suggestions 
for other organizations contemplating simi- 
lar activities during the coming season. 

Early in the spring a citizens’ committee, 
composed of representatives of all local 
organizations, was appointed by the Cham- 
ber to take charge of the arrangements for 
the campaign. The committee proceeded to 
plan its activities with the thought in mind 
that while considerable effort had been 
made in the past along educational lines to 
further the cause of city beautification, no 
plan had ever been adopted whereby the sale 
of trees and shrubs might be facilitated. 

One of the first steps taken was to secure 
the cooperation of one of the largest nurs- 
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ery companies in this vicinity in establish- 

ing public display and sales grounds in 

several of the city parks. By this means 

the large number of people constantly driy 

ing or walking through the parks were in- 

terested in the exhibits, and in all 29,740 

trees, shrubs and plants were sold through 

these sources at a total cost to the pur- 

chasers of $7,057.12. Splendid cooperation 
was also secured through the public schools avy 
Orders for trees and shrubs were taken in 
the classrooms, a total of over 3,000 elm and 
fruit trees being distributed in this way. 
The newspapers devoted liberal space to 
the campaign, and motion picture theaters 
assisted. 

In addition to encouraging the planting 
of trees, the Committee gave considerable 
attention to the subject of school children’s 
gardens. In this connection a contest was 
arranged in which over 1,200 school chil- 
dren participated. Every garden was visited 
by the committee of judges, and suitable 
prizes were awarded to the owners of the 
prize-winning gardens. 

The results of the campaign last year 
were so encouraging that plans are now 
being made for a repetition of the activity 
during the coming spring. 


J. G. MACKENZIE, Assistant Secretary, 
‘oledo Chamber of Commerce. 


Good Citizenship and Public Office 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


T ought to be axiomatic in this country that 
| every man must devote a reasonable share of 

his time to doing his duty in the political life 
of the community. The people who say that 
they have not time to attend to politics are 
simply saying that they are unfit to live in a 
free community. 

The first duty of an American citizen is that 
he shall work in politics: his second duty is 
that he shall do that work in a practical man- 
ner; and his third is that it shall be done in 
accord with the highest principles of honor and 
justice. Each man’s individual temper and con- 
victions must be taken into account. To a cer- 
tain extent his work must be done in accordance 
with his individual beliefs and theories of right 
and wrong. To a yet greater extent it must 
be done in combination with others, he yielding 
or modifying certain of his own theories and 
beliefs so as to enable him to stand on a com- 
mon ground with his fellows. who have likewise 
yielded or modified certain theories and beliefs. 

There is every reason why a man should 
have an honorable ambition to enter public life, 
and an honorable ambition to stay there when 


he is in; but he ought to make up his mind that 
he cares for it only as long as he can stay 

it on his own terms, without sacrifice of his own 
principles; and if he does thus make up his 
mind, he can really accomplish twice as much 
for the nation and can reflect a hundredfold 
greater honor upon himself, in a short term of 
service, than can the man who grows gray in 
the public employment at the cost of sacrificing 
what he believes to be true and honest. And 
moreover, when a public servant has definitely 
made up his mind that he will pay no heed to 
his own future, but will do what he honesth 
deems best for the community, without regard t: 
how his actions may affect his prospects, not 
only does he become infinitely more useful as a 
public servant, but he has a far better time. He 
is freed from the harassing care which is in 
evitably the portion of him who is trying to 
shape his sails to catch every gust of the wind 
of political favor. 

From a speech delivered (at the age of 34) hefore 
the Liberal Club of Buffalo, January 26. 1893, and 
recently made available by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association. 
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RECEPTION OF NEW CITIZENS, PORTLAND, ORE. 


A Washington’s Birthday Suggestion 
By Cathrine A. Bradshaw 


Executive Secretary, Portland Americanization Council, Portland, Ore. 


N Fe 22, 1924, the Portland 
Ameri tion Council will for the 
third cc ve year hold a public 


reception to the newly naturalized citizens 


the city. Would not the general adop 


t of this method of celebrating Wash 
n’s birthd \ be the best possible means 

( 1 the nation’s first President? 
[he accompanying picture shows a part of 
the audience at the second annual recep- 
tion to natu ed citizens, held February 


1922. in the city auditorium, when more 
men came into their 


men and 
ted States citizenship. The service 
ea de mpression on these “citizens 
( é and ar in the audience so 
fortunate as to be born into United States 
cit i he t to appre ciate more 
native right Each new citizen 
was given a beautiful American flag and 
by tl lag known wherever he sat 
with his family in the great hall. 
The funds of the Portland Americaniza- 
t Cou come from the Commun'ty 
Chest nnual budget being but $3,000. 
t | heen demonstrated. however, that 
h can be done by volunteer effort. The 
first undertaking of the Council was to make 
city es ey to ascertain the nation- 
lit d residence of all foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign parents. More than 
a t ind women cooperated in this sur- 


vey. Every affiliated organization, and many 
federated women’s clubs, 78 in number, ap 
pointed an Americanization captain and that 
duced a team of from 


cover a 


captain workers 


her organization and agreed to 
certain portion of the city. 


Not only did the caller ask questions, but 


in every instance an endeavor was made to 
make the aliens feel the friendliness that 
prompted the call. They were told where 
to find the nearest night school and were 
invited to go there and learn English free; 
and at the same time helpful inquiries and 
suggestions were made regarding housing, 
sanitation, need of medical attention, visit- 
ing nurse, etc. 

After the completion of this survey, nine 
teen classes were organized in group cen- 
ters, volunteer teachers were put in charge, 
and free text-books were given to students, 
has been excellent and enthusiasm well 
no other entrance requirement or expense 
than “interest.” This class work now num- 
bers 23. The attendance of the classes 
been excellent and enthusiasm well 
maintained. The paid public night school 
classes which were being held by the school 
board were increased in enrollment over 250 
as a direct result of the city survey. 

\mericanization work in the local indus 
trial plants is also an outgrowth of the 
survey. Noonday classes were organized 
in the factories and are taught and directed 
by plant employees. The industry not only 
gains in labor efficiency, but helps to pro- 
mote better citizenship by this Americaniza 
tion activity. 

Jointly, the University of Oregon and the 
Portland Americanization Council con- 
ducted a six-weeks summer session for the 
training of Americanization teachers, for 
the purpose of putting more trained workers 
into the field. Thirty-eight students re- 


has 


ceived Americanization teachers’ certificates 
last year, and an increase in matriculation 
is assured for this summer’s course. 
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| The City’s Legal Rights and 


| Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 


| 


Right of Cities to Regulate Noises and Odors 


UDICIAL 
power 
against noises which disturb inhabitants, 
and against which threaten their 
comfort or health, show that the authority 
is a broad one. If the regulation has any 
reasonable tendency to promote the public 


upholding the 
regulations 


precedents 
of cities to enforce 


odors 


health, peace or welfare, its validity safely 
may be assumed. 

Generally speaking, noises or odors which 
may be prohibited in cities are such as con- 
stitute nuisances. As declared by the IIli- 
nois Supreme Court in the case ot North 
Chicago City Railroad Company vs. Lake 
View, 105 Illinois Reports, 207: 

“Nuisances may thus be classified: first, those 
which in their nature are nuisances per se or 
are so denounced by the common law or by 
statute ; second, those which in their nature ar 
not nuisances but may become so by reason of 
their locality, surroundings or the manner in 
which they may be conducted, managed, etc 
third, those which in their nature may be nui 
sances, but as to which there may be honest 
difference of opinion in impartial minds. The 
power granted by the statute to the governing 
bodies of municipal corporations to declare 
what shall be nuisances and to abate the same, 
etc., authorizes such bodies to conclusively de 
nounce those things falling within the first and 
third of these classes to be nuisances, but as to 
those things falling within the second class the 
power possessed is only to declare such of them 


to be nuisances as are in fact so. With thes 
distinctions kept clearly in view no difficulty 
will be found in harmonizing the decisions in 


question.” 

The West Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals has ruled that a merry-go-round 
constitutes a public nuisance on proof of 
its noisy operation by a steam-engine, with 
the whistle blowing every few minutes, and 
band, and attended by a 
near-by 


accompanied by a 
assemblage, disturbing 
residents. (21 Southeastern Reporter, 
906.) And it has been ruled that 
drum-beating and horn-blowing as 
more commonly resorted to in the past by 
the Salvation Army are subject to mu 


boisterous 


such 
were 


nicipal restraint. Pacific 


1074.) 


(47 Reporter, 


Scores of decisions of courts of last re 


sort attest the right of a city to legislate 
against the establishment of noise producing 


industries in residential sections. 


ot such industries are marble yards. rock 
crushing plants, boiler factories, etc. Says 
a standard legal authority: 

“Mere noise may be a nuisance, if it be of 
such a ch racter as to be productive of actual 
physical discomfort and annoyance to a pet 
of ordinary sensibilities, and this although sucl 
noise may result from the carrying f a 
trade or business in a town or city But 
many useful acts are necessarily attended 


more or less noise, reasonable noises in an 
pre priate locality are not ne 


even li 


essarily nuisat 


eable and ant 


though they are disagre 


ing.” (28 Cyc. 1185-1186.) 
The law reports show that the sense of 


a 


smell more frequently invokes th 
tive powers of cities than does the sense of 


hearing. And the 


power to promote in 
dividual comfort, as well as public health 
by suppressing means of producing and dis 


oc 


n‘zed in hundreds of decisions which seem 


seminating offensive has been recog 


to run the whole range from ill-smellins 
cheese to the most diseust ng effluvia \ 
mild example is afforded by an ordinat 

of the city of Pasadena which forbids the 
keeping of a goat within so feet of anoth 
person's dwelling-house. If more than 


goats are kept, the limit is roo feet: mor¢ 
than 


Leet, 


more than five, 1,000 
In the case of Mathews, 214 Pacific 
validity of the ordinance 


tour, 300 Teet 


Reporter, 981, the 
was unsuccessfully assailed. In the 

of an extended comment upon the scope 
the | 


1 


the police power in such matters, 
fornia Supreme Court said: 


“It is a matter of common observation that 


the herding together of even the least offer 
animals within a city may be conducive t 
noise. foul odors, and insect life, and may be 
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The Public Demands Action 


In progressive cities throughout the Eastern and Northern states, Chambers of 
Commerce and other public bodies are much concerned in the program of snow 
removal, as they realize what losses can be caused by snow blockades even if lasting 
only for a few days. How successfully and economically “Caterpillar”’* methods 
combat snowfall is proved by the following statements. 


* |. . You might be interested in knowing over 36 inches of snow fell 
here during January (1923) and with your tractors we believe we have 
the best streets of any city of our size in United States where this amount 
or less snow has fallen this winter.”—Gloversville, N. Y., Chamber of 


Commerce. 


“The work (snow removal) could not be done satisfactorily without the 
“Caterpillar” Tractor.”—Town of Brookline, Mass. 

“ . . . In addition to the entire satisfaction of the “Caterpillar” we ex- 
press our appreciation of the valuable service rendered by your organiza- 
tion.” —R. M. Wileomb, Municipal Manager, Springfield, Vermont. 


Wherever snowfall imperils health, city traffic, or interurban transportation, “Cater- 
pillars” afford a certain, inexpensive method of snow removal. The same machines, 
in summer, provide the most efficient means of road or street building and mainte- 


nance. Your community deserves “Caterpillar” service. Write today for proof of the 
“Caterpillar’s” ability to serve and save. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar”—Holt builds it 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS TON, CALIF. 
Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 


Branches and service stations all over the world 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. neg US Chicago, Il. 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. HOLT Indianapolis, Ind. 


Holt Company of Texas, Canadian Holt Company, 


Dallas, Texas anno ILL Ltd., Montreal 


75 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City—Thank you. 
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source of great annoyance and discomfort to 
persons residing in the vicinity. Assuming it 
to be a fact of which we may take judicial 


notice that female goats are, as claimed by 
petitioner, animals of high qualities, whose 
merits are underestimated by the public at 


large, still they might not be entirely free from 
all the characteristics which make other barn- 
yard animals the proper subject of municipal 
regulation. We cannot say that when kept 
in numbers in a city they are so incapable of 
offending the senses and affecting the health 
and comfort of the residents, and, in the in- 
stance before us, are so unlikely to interfere 
with the public welfare, that they are beyond 
the power of regulation of a city government.” 
In a Louisiana case (79 Southern Re- 
porter, 542), the Supreme Court of that 
state sustained the valid'ty of an ordinance 
preventing the location of undertaking es- 
tablishments in residential districts, despite 
a finding that emission of offensive odors 
on account of decaying human bodies might 
be occasional only. The Court observed that 
“a single experience of air so laden would 
more than satisfy the average in- 
dividual for the period of his natural life, 
and fifteen minutes would be quite long 
enough for the experience.” It was further 
remarked that where “in cases involving 
the suppression of nuisances, witnesses 
testify that a stench emitted from a particu- 
lar establishment, no one thinks it necessary 


Sundry Items of 


City Held Liable for Injury Negligently In- 
flicted by Water-Works Guard 


Defendant city was not entitled to avoid 
liability for negligent shooting of plaintiff by 
a guard at a water-works reservoir on the 
ground of municipal immunity from liability 
in the performance of governmental func- 


tions, holds the Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors in the case of Richmond vs. City 
of Norwich, 115 Atlantic Reporter, 11. The 


Court said: 

“When a munkcipality is engaged in the 
performance of a public duty for the public 
benefit, and not for its own corporate profit, 
it will be immune from liability for injuries 
done in the performance of such acts. The 
defendant city was not engaged upon such a 
duty at the time the plaintiff suffered her 
injuries. In collecting, distributing and vend- 
ing water it was engaged in the performance 
of acts done in the management of its prop- 
erty or rights for its own corporate benefit 
or profit, and that of its inhabitants, and for 
injuries caused by it through its negligent 
acts it cannot plead governmental immunity. 
So that, upon the conceded facts in this case, 
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to prove that it is unpleasant or nauseating 
to the vast majority of those 
reaches, and who, not being employed in 
the establishment, have not become inured 
to it. The courts, we think, may safely take 
it for granted that, with rare 
civilized human beings are in a 
less made 


whom it 


exceptions, 
greater or 
degree uncomfortable by foul 
odors.” 
Particularly 
ofa 


well established is the right 
city to minimize annuyance and avoid 
health perils on account of decaying filth, 
garbage and refuse. “Under its power not 
only to abate, but to prevent, nuisances, a 
municipality may by contract provide tor 
removal, or may require owners to care 
for or remove garbage, offal, and filth, or 
te deposit the same at stated times and 
places for removal by employees; and it 
may prescribe the times and mode of re- 
moval and disposition, forbid removal by 
unlicensed persons, and give a monopoly 
thereof by contract for a period of years.” 
(29 Cye. 717-718.) 

The municipal power to prevent establish- 
ment of noisy industries in residential dis- 
tricts meets an analogous power to prevent 
establishment in such districts of noisesome 
industries, such as slaughter-houses, fertil- 
izer factories, soap-boiling plants, etc. 


Municipal Law 


the question of governmental immunity did not 
arise in the case.” 


Constitutional Limitation of Taxation for 
City Purposes Includes Taxes Levied for 
Educational Purposes 


The clause of the New York constitution 
limiting annual taxation for “city purposes” 
to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
taxable propetty covers taxes levied fer edue 
cational purposes, holds the New York Su- 
reme Court fog Monroe County in the case of 
Board ot Education of City of Rochester vs 
Van Zandt, 195 New York Supplement, 297 
In the course of its opinion the Court re- 
marks : 

“For nearly 40 years the cities of the state 


have construed the section to include taxes 
levied for educational as well as for other 
state functions. Education is a state func- 


tion, but so is fire, police, and health protec- 
tion and public charity. No question has been 
heretofore raised as-to- the inclusion of taxes 
for any of those purposes in the 2 per cent 
limitation. On the contrary, it has been as- 
sumed for nearly four decades by those having 
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Durability and freedom from expensive repairs is the “time-test” of 
good water-works installation. For this reason the leading Public Ser- 
vice Companies specify Mueller equipment. 

Mueller Goose Necks (lead flange or wiped joint), Mueller Extension Service 
Boxes, Mueller Repair Lids, and Mueller Corporation and Curb Stops, have stood all 
tests for three generations, and are today the undisputed standard of excellence in 
water-works construction. For detailed descriptions and prices, write 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 


145-149 W. 30th St., New York; 1072-76 Howard St., San Francisco; 2468 Hunter St.,Los Angeles. 


Mueller Brass Goods from Main to Curb 4 
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the power to levy taxes in cities that ‘city 
purposes,’ as used in the section, includes all 
taxes which the city may legally impose.” 


Right of Abutting Property Owner to Use 
Portion of Street for Temporary Deposit 
of Material 
The right of one whose place of business 

abuts upon a street to use the street tempo 

rarily as a place for the deposit of goods was 
recognized by the Missouri Supreme Court 
lately in the case of Searcy v. Noll Welty Lum- 

ber Co., 243 Southwestern Reporter, 318. 
Defendant delivered a load of coal to a cus- 

tomer, depositing it near the curb in the 

street in front of the customer’s premises. This 
occurred in the afternoon. After dark that 
evening plaintiff was injured through driving 
his automobile into the coal, which had been 
left without warning 
lights, in violation of 


1924 


Northwestern Reporter, 100, the Supreme 


Court of the state finds that, considering the 
circumstances, the regulation is void as being 


arbitrary, unreasonable and discriminatory. In 
part, the opinion reads 


“We are convinced that the slight incot 
venience to pedestrians by motor vehicles cross 
ing the sidewalk is not of sufficient magt Le 
to justify the ordinance on that ground Che 
automobile as a business and pleasure vehicle 
has come to stay, and the rights of users, who 
constitute a considerabk part of the public, 
must also be considered in determining the 
validity of ordinances of this mur Besides 
this, within one block from the plaintiff’s prem 
ises, and within the district, is a public garage, 
access to which is had across the sidewalk It 


is conceded that the ordinance does not pr 


crossing the side 


walk to enter the ga 


an ordinance of the 


rage. 

city (Kansas City). Courts May Not Question Wis- We think the real 

Holding that defen- dom of Local Improvement reason for the ordi- 
dant was not liable Projects nance 1s set forth in 
declared that proceedings incidentally involving spe- 

the defendant's cus cial assessments against benefited , 
tomer had the right to S 1 of an oi 


use the street for tem- 
porary deposit of the 
coal. This right grew 
out of his rights of 
access to and from the 


property on account of the cost, the Cline 
Iowa Supreme Court said in the case Ml 
of Illinois Central Railroad Company 
v. Incorporated Town of Pomeroy, 
194 Northwestern Reporter, 913: 

“It may be that the improvement 


station on the 
principal street of the 
city would be an ‘ever- 
lasting eyesore and 
disgrace.’ While great 


street as an abutting has involved a greater expense than latitude must be given 
property owner or should be borne by this small town. 2 ae 
occupant. And, since But it is not for the Court to say what me matter of the 
the defendant's cus- improvements shall be constructed in ptt 
tomer had the right to any town. The Legislature has given powe r it must not 

make use of the street, cities and towns authority to construct 


it is held that defen- 
dant had a right to do 
it for him; assuming 
that it was not negli- 
gently piled and did 
not unreasonably ob- 


improvements. In fact, country roads 
are being paved, making such roads 
substantially the same as the streets 
of cities and towns.” 


that it is unreasonable, 
arbitrary, or discrimi 


natory.” 


City’s Power to Ae- 
cept Gift of Build- 


struct the street. 

However, the opinion recognizes that “not- 
withstanding the right of an abutting proprie- 
tor to temporarily occupy a portion of the 
street when necessary, municipal authorities 
may impose reasonable conditions upon such 
use.” On the other hand, it is decided that 
an ordinance requiring materials, etc., piled 
in a street to be inclosed by barriers and 
have warning lights posted imposes a duty 
against the abutting property owner and not 
against one delivering the materials for him. 
The latter is under no obligation to see that 
the barriers and lights are posted. 


An Ordinance Forbidding Gasoline Filling 
Stations Held to Be Void as Being Un- 
reasonable : 

The city of Fremont, Nebr., adopted an ordi- 
nance purporting to forbid the establishment 
of filling stations along the principal street for 
a distance of thirteen blocks. But in the case 
of Standard Oil Co. vs. City of Kearney, 184 


ing for Library 
Purposes 

if authorized by its charter or by statute, 
a city validly may accept gift of a building 
to be used perpetually as a public library. 
(Borough of Clarion vs 

Bank & Trust Company, 208 Pacific Re 
porter, 251, 
Court. 


Central Savings 


decided by Colorado Supre me 


For information on CITY 
PLANNING AND ZONING 
LAW see article by Frank B. 
Williams on page 188, and 
Zoning Notes, page 207. 
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This Car? 
Only a memory today 


THE 


AMERICAN CITY 


—but the road lasted! 


More miles of good roads — 


Most years of satisfactory road service 


OTORING in 1909—terri- 

fied horses, “‘funny-acting”’ 
tires, rear door tonneaus. The 
man who owned the car shown 
above remembers it all. He 
used to parade Chicago’s streets 
in his ark-on-wheels. He remem- 
bers when Fullerton Parkway’s 
Tarvia Pavement was laid back 
in 1909. 


Fifteen years ago — fifteen 
years of grinding motor traffic— 
yet Fullerton Parkway lasted— 
is a good road today. 


Tarvia Roads can be main- 
tained indefinitely at little cost. 
In other words: only economical 
maintenance is needed to make 


arvia 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


a Tarvia Road last indefinitely. 
Now tack these points on: 


1.A Tarvia Road will not 
wave, roll or rut. 

2. A Tarvia road is skidproof, 
because of its granular sur- 
face. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets 
and roads have proved to tax 
payers that— 

For the money spent—Tarvia 
gives more miles of good roads 
and the most years of satisfac- 
tory road service. 


Every paving requirement- . 
construction, repair or mainte- 
nance—can be met with Tarvia. 


Philadeiphia Boston 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


‘min 
Sait Lake City Bethiehem Lebanon 
mn Milwaukee oledo Columbus 
Baltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
THE BARRETT COMPANY. Montres! Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N. B Halifax. N.S. 
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Zoning 
| Prepared by Frank B. Williams | 
| i 


Author of “The Law of City Planning and Zoning” 
From data collected by the Zoning Committee of New York (233 Broadway), and from other sources 


For further information, Mr. Williams may be addressed in care of 
Tue American City MaGazine, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Notes 


Recent Zoning Ordinances 


Assury Park, N. J.—Ordinances, Novem- 
ber 23, 1920, December 14, 1923. 

Braptey Beacu, N. J.—Ordinance, Decem- 
ber II, 1923. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Ordinance, July 17, 
1922. 

Mapison, On10.—Ordinance, October 9, 1923. 

Cranston, R. I.—Ordinance, January 18, 
1924. 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


CALIFORNIA.—A decision adverse to certain 
clauses in a zoning ordinance applicable to Los 
Angeles has been rendered by the Second Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals. No copy of the de- 
cision has as yet been received. The ordinance 
attacked was not the comprehensive ordinance 
adopted in 1921, but an earlier ordinance ap- 
plying only to a section of a particular street. 
As so often occurs, the decision was reported 
in the daily newspapers to be the overthrow of 
zoning in California. This it evidently is not. 
The point decided seems to ‘be with relation to 
rules splitting up residential areas into districts 
in which the number of families per house is 
differently limited. While these finer distinc- 
tions are to be found in many ordinances, many 
city planners have long felt that there was 
grave doubt of their legal validity. 

MarytAnp.—The Baltimore News of De- 
cember 27, 1923, reports a decision by Judge 
Charles W. Heusler, in the Superior Court, in 
which one Daniel Goldman was plaintiff, sus- 
taining the Baltimore zoning ordinance, and 
declaring it constitutional. The Judge ex- 
pressed his approval of the ordinance in vigor- 
ous language. There was no written opinion. 

New York.—Matter of Kelmonson and 
ano. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
this case, reviewed in our November “Notes,” 
has been reversed in the Appellate Division, 
Second Department. 

Oxnto—Ambler Realty Co. v. Euclid Vil- 
lage, betore Judge Westenhaver, Federal Court, 
Cleveland. This case, recently tried, in which 
no decision has as yet been rendered, has been 
the subject of comment because of the fact 
that it is in a United States Court, although 
in such matters the Federal Courts follow the 
state law. The point at issue seems to be the 
reasonableness of the provision in the village 
ordinance zoning land near a railroad for resi- 
dence. The zoning of such areas is often a 
difficult problem, and the decision of the Court 
is awaited with interest. 

State ex rel. Danzig v. Durant, Build- 
ing Inspector of the City of Lakewood, Court 


of Appeals, Cuyahoga County, December 
1923. Mandamus to compel the building in 
spector to issue a permit for the construction 
of an apartment house for more than tw 
families, under a comprehensive ordinance, in 
a district limited by the ordinance to residences 
for not more than two families. Held that the 
ordinance is constitutional and the provision 
question, under the circumstances, reasonable 
and valid. 

The Court states that, in its opinion, the 
weight of authority in the United States is 
against the coustitutionality of zoning ordi 
nances, which would seem not to be warranted 
by the decisions. The Court, however, goes on 
to say that under the statutes and constitution 
of Ohio such ordinances are constitutional 
The ordinance in question is No. 1786, rep 
ing a former ordinance, 1479. A later ordi 
nance, No. 2073, had been passed, which doe 
not affect the relator in this case. The Court 
states that in its judgment this ordinance 
under the circumstances, discriminatory a1 
unfair; but that this fact does not affect th 
whole plan or the rights of the relator; and 
therefore leaves the original enactment in full 
force. 

WIsconsin.—State ex rel. Carter v. Harper 
Building Commissioner of the City of Milwa 
kee. Mandamus to compel the issuance of a 
building permit. The relator is in the whol 
sale and retail milk and dairy business. | 
1919 he purchased a lot and erected thereor 
building which he is using as a dairy and mil 
pasteurizing plant. During 1921, he found that 
his trade had outgrown the capacity of | 
plant to such an extent that it became imp 
sible for him to conduct his business in tl 
building in accordance with city and_ state 
health regulations, and applied for a permit t 
construct an addition to his building. The ap 
plication was denied because the proposed ad 
dition was violative of the Milwaukee zoni 
ordinance. 

The Milwaukee ordinance establishes f: 
districts—residence. local business, commerci 
and light manufacturing, and industrial. R¢ 
lator’s property is within a residence district 
The ordinance also provides that no build) 
devoted to a non-conforming use shall be e: 
larged unless the use is changed to a conform 
ing use. Held that the ordinance is 
tutional, and the provision in question reas 
able. The relator, limited in the use of 
property, finds compensation therefor in th 
benefits accruing to him from like limitatior 
imposed upon his neighbors. Regulations 1 
promote the public convenience or the genera! 
welfare are within the police power. The 
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Speed-Quick Turning—Easy Control 
—These You Need for Road Patrol 
—And These You Have in the Bear 


As ONE man said, “It seems the 
Bear is specially made for nearly 
every job.” The truth is, practically 
every feature in the Bear is of advan 
tage in every kind of tractor work. 
So, while the Bear is termed a_ uni- 
versal tractor, most Bear owners feel 
that it was designed especially for 
them. 

And no where is this feeling more pro 
nounced than among the men who are 
doing road patrol work. If all your 
other tractor work were eliminated 
from consideration, it is doubtful if a 
better tractor could be built at the 
present time for road patrol. 


Not only is the Bear fast, not only is 
it quick at the turn, not only is it 
easy to control—but it supplies 
cheap power, whether pulling a half 
load or a full load. Its power flexi- 
bility, its efficiency in delivering its 
power to the drawbar, its economy in 
fuel and oil consumption, its low up- 
keep as illustrated in the track—these 
are some of the reasons why the Bear 
supplies cheap power for road main- 
tenance, 

It will cost you nothing to learn a lot 
more about the Bear Tractor. A book, 
just published, will be sent to you on 
request. 


BEAR TRACTORS INC. 


The Tractor that Delivers its Power to the Drawbar 


73 


5330 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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weight of authority in this country is in favor ments at length upon the decisions in th 

of the constitutionality of comprehensive zon- various states on the subject. The decisio: . 
: ing regulations. The Court reviews and com is one of the best that has as yet appeares 


The Municipal Bond Market 


| By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 
Ta total of municipal financing negotiated less secure and, incidentally, taxable securitic 


during the month of January will approxi- are available 


mate $65,000,000, as against an average of As indicated by the important municipal 
$100,000,000 a month during the final quarter of nancing listed below, the prices have improved 
1923. This reduction in the volume of flotations slightly since last month, along with the ger 
‘ was in keeping with the condition of the eral bond market: 
market for such bonds, which was dull but firm IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL RONDS SOI 
One of the largest flotations of the month was DURING TANUARY 
4 an issue of $4,200,000 city of Rochester, N. Y., Coupon Net 
bonds. These bonds were 4%4’s and were sold Rate 
at a premium which brings the net interest rate 200.04 M 
j down to 4.17 per cent. N. \ 1925-54 
y In view of the confused tax-exempt bond 500,000 White Plains, 
situation caused by the threats of adverse legis N. 1934-58 4.19 
j lation coming out of Congress during recent sats i eee ry 4 ‘hs 
’ weeks, it is felt that the municipal bond mar- 1,150,000 Tonawanda : 
ket, as illustrated by this Rochester sale, has 1926 4% 4.41 
shown remarkable strength. The explanation Minn. ... 1998-54 4% &4 ‘ 
of the steadiness of tax-exempt bond prices lies 250,000 Flint, Mich..1924-54 4% & 4 4.6 
in the fact that, at current selling prices, tax 425,0 Sioux = City : 
. Iowa i4 4 
exemption really plays a minor role. State and 683.800 Grand R : 
city bonds depend in reality upon the demands Mich. 1926-438 4%4&5 ‘ 
of the conservative institutions and the great 561,000 South Orange 
N. J 24-64 44 &5 4.61-4.8 
body of smaller investors seeking absolute secu 706.000 San 1 . 
rity. These buyers have always been the real Cal ‘ 
support of the municipal bond market, and, in Sch. t.. .1924-44 5 4.84 
vastly increased numbers, are again keeping th 8,600,000 1 — —— 
price level substantially above that at which Dist.. ( 19%¢ 5 5.28 


Has Your State a City-Planning Organization? 


N compiling the following list, reference has /owa Town Planning Association oie 
been had to the files of THe AMERICAN Ciry, Pres., Wiliam Gorden, Sioux City, Iowa ae 


Sec’y-Treas., Rolland S. Wallis, Ames, Iowa # 


to the list appearing in Theodora Kimball's 


“Manual of Information on City Planning and Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards 
Zoning,’ and to the records of the National Ch irman, Hora Natick, 

Sec’y, Art r ( yney, Abbot B ng, arvard 
Conference on City Planning. 


Tue AMERICAN City will greatly appreciate 


information from readers as to state organiza- 
tions for city planning which may be function 
i ing in states other than these listed. Are there Director of Investigations, George Gove, 949 i 
4 any h? Broadway, New York, N. Y, 
any such? 
State re? n iy Pianning 
State ORGANIZATIONS FOR City PLANNING >res., E. McCrehe 145 E. State Street 
Col s, 
} California Conference on City Planning Sec’y Charlotte R Id, 201 Chambe 
Pres., Judge Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles, of veland, 
4 Calif. {ssociation of City Plannin mim ns of Cities of 
Sec’y, Charles H. Cheney, Redondo Beach, Calif. the Third Class in Penn Imi 4 
Chairman, Jesse sell, Williar ort, Pa 
4 Commission of Immigration and Housing of Cali- Sec’y, Leo J. Buettner, Johnstown, Pa, 
fornia 
i ; . Pennsylvania Housing and Town Planning Associatior 
¢ Sec’y, Paul Scharrenberg, 525 Market Street, rk, Pa, 


4 San Francisco, Calif. ng e 


Municipal Engineering 


Indiana State Conference on City Planning 
Sec’y, John B. Reynolds, Chamber of Commerce, in Pennsylvania State Burea 4 of M an es ties 
d Indianapolis, Ind, Chief, B. A. Haldeman, Harrisburg, 
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Year "Round 


usefulness is one 
of the advantages 
of Best Tractors 
explained in our 
book, Open 
Road.” The sub- 
ject of snow re- 
moval is covered 
in a way to inter- 
est every public 
official. 


Your copy of this 
book is ready. 
Just send for it. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 
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snow removal 


WHILE the snow flies, your Best 
Tractor is busy keeping streets clear 
so that the normal life and business of 
the city need not be thrown into disorder. 


When the season of snow removal is 
past you have useful equipment for 
other tasks, because Best Tractors 
know no seasonal limitations. The pow- 
er that carried your Best through 
heavy snow drifts will pull scarifiers, 
scrapers, graders, etc., and handle the 
other tough jobs you have in the same 
dependable fashion. 


C. L. BEST TRACTOR CO. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Branches 


127 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


30 Church Street 
New York City 


Distributing Warehouse 
820 N. Second Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hints, Helps and Happenings 
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Per Capita Costs Increase 
As Cities Grow 
EW evidence is available in a statement 
N released December 28 by the Department 
of Commerce that the growth of a city in 
population is almost inevitably accompanied by 
a higher tax rate per capita. According to re- 
ports made by the cities of 30,000 and over, the 
total cost of government in 1922 of these 261 


capita. The largest cities, having a population 
of 500,000 and over, show the highest per capita 
cost, $6688. The next highest per capita 
$4.29, is shown for cities with a population 
of 300,000 to 500,000. The per capita cost of 
cities from 100,000 to 300,000 amounted to 
$48.71. The per capita cost of cities from 
50,000 to 100,000 was $44.94. The cost in the 
small cities, having a population of 30,000 to 
50,000, shows the lowest per capita, $44.38. 

Comparable statistics are shown for 199 of 
the principal cities, and in these the per capita 
cost has increased from $34.68 in 1918 to $58.07 
in 1922. 

An analysis of the costs of the city govern- 
ments shows that the per capita cost for mainte- 
nance and operation of general departments 
was the principal item and amounted to $33.15, 
consisting of $2.94 for general government, 
$6.66 for protection to person and property, 
$3.25 for health and sanitation, $2.87 for high- 
ways, $2.08 for charities and corrections, $12.50 
for schools, $0.41 for libraries, $1.09 for recre- 
ation, and $1.34 for miscellaneous purposes; 
for maintenance and operation of public service 
enterprises, such as water-wor«s, electric light 
plants, markets, and similar enterprises, the per 
capita was $2.75; for interest on debt, $5.52 
per capita; and the per capita cost of perma- 
nent improvements was $15.95, including $3.30 
for public service enterprises. 


Street Improvements by 
Special Assessment 


TRIKING testimony to the economic 

soundness of financing street improve- 

ments by special assessment on the prop- 
erty benefited is afforded by the recent action 
of a group of taxpayers on Sixth Avenue, New 
York. The removal of the old elevated railway 
and the construction of a four-track subway 
along its route from the Battery to Fifty-ninth 
Streets has long been regarded as a desirable 
improvement, but one which, because of more 
urgently needed transit construction elsewhere, 
could hardly be financed out of city funds. On 
December 10 Borough President Julius Miller 
submitted to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment a petition already signed by the own- 
ers of more than $20,000,000 of property on 
Sixth Avenue urging that the proposed im- 


provement be made and suggesting that t 
entire cost of the subway ! 

removing the elevated structure | Or 
abutting property. On February 1 signature 
had been secured from owners of over $70.00 
000 of property, and others are expected 1 


join the movement in a short time Tl 
sessed value of all the property along the w! 
route is about $260,000,000, and the « ( 
the improvement, which thus would be und 
taken without expense to the city, is mort 
$25,000,000. 


Advertising Signs Now Prohibited on 
Publie Highways in Minnesota 


N December 1, 1923, there went into eff: 

in Minnesota an act of the 1923 Legi 

ture for the removal of signs from pub! 
highways, the provisions of which are as fol 


lows: 


“Any person who in any manner places, puts 
maintains any advertisement within the | ts of 
public higt 
places, puts or affixes, or causes to be painted. print 
placed or affixed any advertisement on or to any 
tree, fence, stump, pole, mile-board, mile-stone, d 
sign, danger-signal, guide-sign, guide-post, bill 
building, or other object within the limits of a | 
highway, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; pr 
however, that none of the provisions of this a 
prohibit the placing of public notices on bill 
erected for that purpose by authority of the g 
ing body of a municipality. Any advertisement 
or upon a public highway in violation of t1 
visions of this subdivision may be taken down 
moved, or destroyed by direction or authorit 
commissioner of highways in the case of state 
highways, by the county board in the case of 
and state aid roads, and by the town board 
case of town roads.” 


iway, or who in any manner paints, prints 


a 


t 


Growing Scope of the Clean-up 
and Paint-up Movement 

TARTED originally as a springtime method 

of cleaning up the winter's accumulatior 

of rubbish and litter, and brightened up 
later by the application of some paint, the 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” campaign movement 
has had a development, both in time and scop 
which has meant much for civic improvement 
Growing emphasis is placed, not on a “day” > 
“week,” but on a real campaign kept up as 
long as may be necessary to do a worth-whi' 
job. The activities promoted and benefits r 
sulting are thus summarized by R. W. Emer 
son, in a recent letter to THe American Cr 

“Fire losses are reduced through the 

moval of waste and rubbish in attics, cellar 
warehouses, storerooms and other places. Fire 
traps are razed, and often replaced by moder 
buildings. Streets are cleaned and repair 
Vacant grounds are improved by the removal 
of rubbish and by their conversion into thrift 
gardens or playgrounds. Public buildings ar: 
renovated, and given a new dress inside and 
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“The snow loader is a wonder” 
says Duluth 


‘*The snow loader is a wonder, and so 
far has done all that was claimed for 
it,”’ said W. H. Tischer, Duluth Com- 
missioner of Public Works, after a Bar- 
ber-Greene had been put to the test in 
Duluth’s big Christmas snow storm. 


“With the assistance of other equip- 
ment and additional trucks easily ob- 
tainable in a crisis, the machine puts 
the city in an enviable position in case 
of excessive snow fall and drifting.’’ 


And the Duluth Herald goes on to 
praise: ‘‘It will do the work of 100 men 
and 20 teams. 


“‘Depth of snow makes little difference 
in the operation of the machine, which 
pushes its way steadily into the face of 
the drift, cutting off with the sharp 
bottom blade and sides, a mass five 
feet wide from the ground up, the 
mass being broken off by its weight 
and, if necessary, the shovels of the 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives 


BARBER 


SNOW 


When writing to Advertisers please 
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two operatives standing on a platform 
at either side. 

“The machine loaded the snow, al- 
ready melting and packing, with as- 
tonishing ease, filling the largest trucks 
in two minutes.”’ 

Loading at the rate of 200 cubic yards 
an hour, keeping a large fleet of trucks 
running at maximum speed, the Bar- 
ber-Greene works tirelessly for days at 
atime, in the face of the heaviest snows. 


Barber-Greenes are cutting the time 
and labor costs for snow removal in 
many of our big cities. And their swift 
work is preventing or shortening those 
tie-ups that bring such heavy losses to 
business. 

Send for the book, ‘‘Mechanical Snow 
Handling,’’ which describes the snow- 
fighting methods adopted by many 
cities and street railways. It also de- 
scribes the Barber-Greene and the new 
side discharge design. 


in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


GREENE 


LOADERS 
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ut. Stone and brick work is sandblasted 
landscaping is renewed, and parks are cleaned 
p. Flies and mosquitoes are combated. 


“Property values are increased by the im 
provement of many run-down and unsightly 
residential streets. Warehouses and factory 
buildings are cleaned up and painted up to an 
extent that visibly improves the morale and 
efficiency of the workers. The campaign ad- 
vertises the city, attracts new population, starts 
and stimulates 


repairs and building activity, 

business by creating a lively demand upon 

bos al business men for everything needed in 
aking homes cleaner, more attractive, and 
afer from fire, disease and the weather. It 

stabilizes, restores and increases the value of 
eal estate, and helps both bankers and 


horrowers. 

“Allen W. Clark, who organized the Bureau 
in 1912 with the cooperation of manufacturers 
whose voluntary contributions finance the Bu 
reau, is chairman. R. W. Emerson is execu- 
tive secretary. Any one interested in starting 


or conducting a community Clean-up and 
Paint-up campaign is invited to write to the 
National Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign 
Bureau, 3713 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
Mo., for free plans and suggestions.” 
Prize Offered for Play on 
Social Welfare Problem 

CONTEST for a one-act play, in which 


an award of $250 is offered, has been an 

nounced by the Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. It is planned to produce t 
prize-winning play under the auspices of t 
Committee in connection with the Nation 
Conference of Social Work to be held in 
Toronto during the week of June 24, 10924 

Every play submitted must be an 

work and not a dramatized story or a transla 
tion, and shall not have been ey pid pro- 
duced or pu blished The play should be 
for an adult audience and must il with some 
phase of present-day social problems such as 
are found in the fields of child welfare, immi 
gration or public health. The presentation of 
the play is limited to forty-five minutes 


original 


written 


The contest is open to any individual or or- 
ganization subscribing to the Committee on 
Publicity Methods in Social Work, or to any 
one not a subscriber who wishes to submit a 
play through a subscriber known to him. All 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee by March 15, 1924. 


Fifth Election in Ashtabula Under 
Proportional Representation 


HE Chamber of Commerce of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, gives considerable prominence in its 
bulletin, The Ashtabulan, to the result of 

the election for members of the new City Coun 
cil, who tonk office on January 1 1924. This 
is the fifth election by proportional representa- 
tion in that city. The Ashtabulan says in part: 
“A total of 5,196 ballots were cast, of which 
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were discovered to be invalid. This means 
hat 3.5 per cent of the voters still do not un 
derstand the plan of marking a P. R. ballot 
low percentage. 

“The quota was arrived at by 
number of valid ballots by eight 
the number of seats to fill 
to the quotient, 


da 


dividing the 
one more than 
and adding one 


which proved the quota t 
628 
“After viewing the counting of the ballots 
and the transferring of votes, F. L. Olson of 


the Bureau of Municipal Research of Milwau- 
Wis., 
election 


praised the 
was 


manner in which the 
conducted in Ashtabula. He 


re members of the 


me to see it thr 


Adult Education in Psychology 
and Social Sciences 


Te Dallas Institute for Social Education 
the 


successor tq the Dallas S School of So 

cial Work, is conducti ng this winter, under 
the auspices of the Civic Federation of Dallas 
a series of lecture courses on the soc ‘ial sciences 
and allied branches. Seven courses are offered 
covering the following subjects: 

Behavior Psychology 
Industrial Problems 
International Relations 


Social Function of the Church 


Social Institutions 

Social Value of the School 

Vocational Guidance 

I School of Social Work, which was 
anized in 191s, has since that time offered 
each year courses in elementary § sociolog 
psychology, child problems and simil ir subje 


think 


of offering training 


se of stimulating the social 
interested and 
to social workers in the fundamental principles 
of social service While the central 
remains the same, the purpose of the lectures 
has now become one of understanding rathe 
than of expert training. 

The aim of the Institute is to supply the 
need for adult education 
felt but only recently 
chosen are those for 


for the purt 
ing of those 


interest 


which 
recognized 
which there has heen the 


greatest voluntary demand, and are subject t 
change or expansion as the need is felt. I: 
iddition to well-qualified local instructors, the 
teaching staff has been augmented by thi 


curing of many widely known speakers, each to 
devote a week to lecturing at the Institute. The 
sessions were begun on November 12, 1922 
and will extend to April 3, to24. A 


fee of $5 or $2.50 is charged 


nominal 


registration 


depending on the number of lectures required 
to complete the course. 


213 
writes: 
“Of the four candidates who 1. 
present uncil, not one was defeated. Voters tend 
to retain their leaders so long as thev do well and 
re ng to run Three of the four were elect 
tas and one on the first nt 
I unt was m in the city council ; ber 
er in full view of many who wished to see and } ar. . } 
The ballots were handled in the open and the trans re 
fers were made where everyone could se¢ Citizens oe 
came and went all afternoon. Visitors were welcome i 
“The whole pr cedure left ar mpression of etror 
desire n the part of the officials to have the . : or 
feel election and they vere we 
‘ 
| 
. Pa 
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FORDIZING 
- the American Railway Express - 


The experience of Edward E. La- 
Schum, General Superintendent 
Motor Vehicle Equipment, Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, 
in the use of Ford Cars and Trucks 
and Fordson Tractors is an out- 
standing example of how a business 
can be “‘Fordized”’. 


In hundreds of cities, millions of 
pounds of Express are delivered 
every day-by a fleet of 1200 Ford 
One-ton Trucks, many®of which 
save their cost every six months 
over previous haulage equipment. 


In large transfer centers Fordson 
Tractors shunt cars and haul 
heavily loaded trailers. In the 


Edward E. La- 
chum is the 
author of a new 
book,‘ TheMotor 
Truck— Applied 
Mechanics, for 


Polk Street station, Chicago, one 
Fordson saves in time and labor at 
the rate of $4370 a year. 


The use of Ford Coupes and Sedans 
by officials, and of Ford Touring 
Cars. Roadsters and Coupes by 
inspectors and repairmen instead 
of street cars has doubled the 
efficiency of these men. 


Even the pay roll is Fordized. A 
light eelivery car traveling through 
buildings, replaces two pay cages 
and saves much time. 


Private and public business alike 
can be very profitably Fordized. 
To Fordize is to economize. 


See Ford Author- 
ized Dealers for 
further facts about 
this and other ex- 
amples of Ford 
operation. 


Owners and Driv- 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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For Traffic Relief in Boston—New 
Two-Mile Thoroughfare Proposed 


STREET-OPENING project for traffic 

relief in Boston, estimated to cost $32,850,- 

000, is contained in a bill awaiting action 
at the 1924 session of the General Court of 
Massachusetts. The proposal, which has the 
endorsement of Mayor James M. Curley, is 
based upon a recommendation of the City Plan- 
ning Board, providing for a new intermediate 
thoroughfare 100 feet wide, from the intersec- 
tion of Washington and Kneeland Streets, 
through Church Green, Fort Hill Square, Mer- 
cantile Street, Cross Street, Haymarket Square, 
Merrimac Street, Wall Street and Leverett 
Street to Charles Street at the viaduct bridge, 
together with certain related widenings and ex- 
tensions. 


s 


process of tearing down and reconstruction is 
an unpleasant one, causing temporary incon 
venience, but there is no other way to secur 
the desired results. It is what London d 
after talking about it for more than two gen 
erations, when Kingsway and Alwich wer 
created at a total cost of about $30,000,000 
New York extended Seventh Avenue across the 
irregular street system of old Greenwich Vil 
lage, and widened Varick Street from 65 feet 
to 100 feet at a cost of more than $8,000,000 1 
property damage, exclusive of the physical im 
provement. The people of St. Louis have voted 
by a large majority to expend more than eighty 
millions of dollars on municipal improvements, 
more than eight and a half millions of which 
is for the opening and widening of streets. 

“I firmly believe that the value of the pr 
posed intermediate thoroughfare would lx 


Courtesy of the Boston City Record 


PLAN OF $32,000,000 NEW STREET PROJECT DEVISED BY MAYOR CURLEY AND 
THE BOSTON PLANNING BOARD FOR RELIEF’ OF TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


It is estimated by the City Planning Board 
that a very large proportion of the expense of 
the proposed improvement may be returned 
through the assessment of betterments. The 
plan has been discussed with no less than 
twenty civic, business and professional groups 
in the city, and it is the consensus of opinion 
that it is a city-wide rather than a local im- 
provement, and that the entire business district 
will derive a direct, substantial and assessable 
benefit therefrom. 

The City Planning Board has had the benefit 
throughout of the advice and assistance of 
Nelson P. Lewis, of New York, its general con- 
sultant, who states in the concluding paragraph 
of his report dealing with this particular prob- 
lem: 

“The plan for the creation of this new thor- 
oughfare may be somewhat startling. The 


worth to Boston far more than it would cost, 
and that the special benefit to property in the 
area traversed by it would justify the im 
position upon the property of a substantial part 
of the expense.” 


A Milestone for Each City 
HY not an official milestone for every 
W city and town in the United States, from 
which local distances on all highways 
radiating from your city or town may be ac- 
curately measured? In Washington there is an 
official Zero Milestone from which all distances 
on highways in the United States are measured. 
Los Angeles has followed the example of Wash- 
ington, and an official milestone will be dedi- 
cated in the near future. 
While two milestones were erected to symbol- 
ize the beginning of highways in the National 
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out injury. The most efficient and practical traffic regu- 
lator yet devised. Initial cost is small. Maintenance 
cost is practically nothing. Designed to fit any manhole, 
thus acting as a manhole cover also. Is merely imbedded 
in concrete. Once installed no further attention is neces- 
sary. The most practical guide on the market today. 
For cities large and small. 


Let us send you our catalog. 


Elkhart Foundry & Machine | Co. 


South Elkhart Ave., 
Elkhart 


Indiana 


Puts an end to all traffic troubles. On duty day and 
night. Made of tough gray iron, weighs 140 pounds 
and stands five and one-half inches above the pavement. 
Fitted with 10 bull’s eye lenses so protected as to be 
unbreakable. The heaviest truck can pass over it with- 
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Capital and on the Pacific Coast, they will, 


however, serve & useful purpose locally. For 
example, in Washington distances on all of 
the highways radiating from the Capital as 
shown on the maps of the American Automo 
bile Association are measured from the Zero 
Milestone. Real estate agents are beginning to 
make use of the Zero Milestone in advertising 
the distance from Washington of suburban or 
rural property for sale. Signboards along the 
highways giving the mileage to and from Wash 
ington will be corrected to show the mileage 
from the Zero Milestone, thereby giving the 
motorist accurate and uniform information as 
to the distance from a fixed point in Wash 
ington. 

Che official milestone need not be expensive 
\ simple stone marker placed at some central 
point in a city or town by direction of the 
proper authorities will provide a zero point 
from which distances can be measured. It can, 
of course, be made just as elaborate as the city 
or town desires it to be. The official milestone 
can fittingly commemorate the services of some 
citizen or group of citizens who have per- 
formed some outstanding service for better 
streets and highways of their community. 

With official milestones in every city and town 
all disputes as to distances between certain cities 
or towns can be accurately settled, as the un- 
derstanding will be that the distances between 
milestones will be taken. 

—From American 
of the American 


Votorist, the official 
Automobile Association, 


publication 
Campaign for New Charter for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

T a special election to be held on February 

26 the voters of Kansas City, Mo., will 

choose candidates for a charter commis- 
sion. With a view to securing the best possible 
Charter Committee of Forty has recommended 
that candidates be selected who are pledgd to 
write a charter which shall embody the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. A small single-house council, at least part 
of the members to be elected by districts, 
whose duties shall be legislative, not ad- 
ministrative 

2. The administrative affairs to be directed 

by a city manager, who shall be chosen 
by the council 
3. The mayor to be elected by vote of the 
people, to be the presiding officer of the 
city council, and to perform the usual 
functions of mayor under the city man- 
ager form of government 
4. Some form of ballot without party designa- 
tion, so far as may be possible under 
existing state law 
. Modern financial and budget provisions 
6. Consolication of city and county tax of- 
hees 
7. A method of paying for public improve- 
ments which will eliminate the evils of 
the present tax bill system 
The chairman of the Citizens’ Charter Com- 
mittee is H. M. Langworthy, with law offices 
at 501 Lathrop Building 
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Versatility of the United States 
Public Health Reports 


UNICIPAL officials and public hei 
M officers who are not reading regularly "3 

the Public Health Reports issued weekly 
by the U. S. Public Health Service are de 
priving themselves not 
statistics and much 


only ot many valuabl 


practical mi 


public health matters, which even the laymat ee 
can grasp, but also of enlightenment on a 

variety of subjects on which neither the daily 


press nor the radio has yet begun to broad 


the results of the latest researcl 


es ‘ 
lowing headings are from articles in recent 
issues: 
Epidemiological Stud f 
Conjunctiva 
Fleas Found on Wild Animals wu 
alley, Montana 
Acidification and Toxicit f 
Toxm 
Serological Classification of Bru V/ 
sis from Various Sources 


And the Department of the Interior, not to be 
outdone, sent to the newspapers 
item on the Detonating | alu f Hexamth 
lenetripersoxidiamin 


Lower Automobile Insurance Rates 
for the Safer Cities 


NEW incentive for cities in the United 
A States to carry on effective safety work 

has been created by the revised sched 
ule of rates and rules for automobile accident 
insurance which was put into effect on January 
14 by the National Bureau of and 
Surety Underwriters. In future, main 
taining a low percentage of automobile accidents 
will not only benefit by the saving of life but 
will also enjoy reduced accident insurance rates 


Casualty 


cities 


In making the new rates public, Jesse S. Phil 
lips, General Manager of the National Bureau, 
points out that while heretofore rates were 


based on the accident experience of groups of 
cities of similar size, under the new plan the : 
insurance rating of a city will be determined a 
by the actual accident experience of automobiles : 
in that particular city. 

Before determining the new schedule of rates, 
a staff of experts at the headquarters of the 
National Bureau and in the home offices of the 
insurance companies, studied the three-year accti- 
dent experience of more than 700,000 automo- 
biles in 181 cities and territories. As a 
oi this survey, an average reduction of 6 pet 
cent has been made in the rates for public lia 
bility insurance for the country as a whole, and 
reductions as high as 20 per cent have gone into 
effect in some cities. 


result 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL 
Volume XXIX of THe American City 
(July-December, 1923) will be sent to 
any subscriber on application. 
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Quality means long life in 
Federal Motor Trucks. 
They have been manu- 
factured for fourteen years 
with the one idea of giving 
many years of service—at 
lowest cost per year. The 
purchase of Federals is pro- 
tection for your investment. 


on 


Now is the season for extra labor by the street gangs. This 
Federal 3! ton is helping to keep the streets clear of snow in 
Jersey City, N. J. The plow is operated from the driver's seat. } 
Write for particulars. 


Write for Booklet S.10 ‘‘Making One Thing Better.” 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American Crity—Thank you. 
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| Municipal and Civic Publications | 
| Prices do not include postage unless so stated i 


The Elements of Public 
George Sparr Luckett, A. B Director of 
blic Health, State of New Meclen and Harold 
arnsworth Gray, B. 8., M. S., Gr. P. H., Chief, Divi 
n of Sanitary Engineering and Sanitation, New 
fexico Bureau of Public Health. P. Blakiston’s 
1 & Co., Philadelphia. 1923. XI + 460 pp 
Charts and tables. $3.00. 
This manual of principles, methods and procedure 
r health officers is based on the wide practical experi 
e of its authors, and aims to ae how to get 
cessful results and to win the interest, cooperation 
approval of the public It covers with reasonable 
vity and with clearness and definiteness the many 
sions of the field of public health administration 
i methods of dealing with preventable diseases 
he appendix contains plans for county health work and 
ergency organization for relief in epidemics, instru: 


ns for public health nurses, the technique of the 
Schick test, and other important information. A book 
r new health officers of small communities, for 
experienced health officers who are interested in new 
view-points, and for reference in schools of public 


health 


The Community Newspaper.—Its Promise and Devel- 
opment.—By Emerson P. Harris, Specialist in Indus- 
trial Journalism, and Florence Harris Hooke, Research 
Student in Psychology D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 1923. XIV + 377 pp. $2.50. 

A study of the part which a local newspaper may 
take in meeting the community needs for information, 
ntercommunication, and coordination of town activities 
In Part I the community and the individual are ana 
lyzed with special reference to their newspaper needs 
Part II shows how the editorial contents of a news- 
paper can meet these needs, Part III deals with 
building up circulation and advertising. Part IV 
studies the publisher's relation to his field: selecting 
the field, policy and management, the paper's prob- 
lems and opportunities, and building and valuing a 
publishing property. This is not only a thoroughly 
practical handbook on local journalism, based on long 
and valuable experience, but an analysis of community 
life through an understanding of individual life prob 
lems, and is therefore of interest to many others besides 
those for whom it is specifically written. 


The Financing of Education in the State of New 
York.—-By George D. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1923 XIII 

205 pp. Charts and tables. $1.00. 

A report reviewed and presented by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education, Washington, D.C 
It contains valuable material for school executives, 
boards of education, taxpayers and legislators, being 
the first complete formulation of principles involved 
in the financing of education and the first fully inter- 
preted statement of facts on the cost and support 
of education in any state Several other volumes of 
the Inquiry are soon to be published. This volume 
offers to citizens of other states important material in 
actual figures for comparison and in methods of calcu 
lation. The chapter on ‘‘The Economic Limitations of 
Educational Expenditures’’ is particularly valuable. 


The Control of the Social Mind.—By Arland D 


Weeks, Dean of the School of Education of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. D. Appleton and Com 
pany, New York. 1923. XVIII + 263 pp. $2.25 


For all who hold or aspire to fill positions of civic 
leadership, modern psychological thought has much that 
is useful and stimulating. Of special importance, obvi 
ously, are the workings and contro] of the more public 
phases of mental behavior In this authoritative new 
book Dean Weeks discusses many subjects of practical 
importance to all interested in community leadership 
The author's readable style is apparent from the para 


graphs quoted from his chapter on The Psychology of 
on page 142 


Public Business, of this issue. 


Housing Progress in Western Europe.By Edith 


Elmer Wood, M. A., Ph. D., author rT H 4 
of the Unskilled Wage-Earner E. P. Dutton & 
Company New York 1923 VIII 209 | 
Illustrated. $2.50 
This volume destroys our self-complacer ast 
superiority f housing ynditior in tl 
ympar n with those in |} We 
liscussir ints which they s ed forty yea ag 
Mrs Wood presents this new v-point 
and then proceeds to justify y tl fruits : 4 
personal study and_ inve n in Great B \ 
Belgium, France Italy a i nd The boc 
vivid, fresh, interestir and a t 
rh progr attained | priva at and 
nt f lowed thr gh its ana 
undertakings are described i ‘ i 4 
Notes regarding housing legisla d pra 
Spain, Portugal and Switzerland are gi in apy 
dix, and a bibliography is ir led 


Town Planning - Town Development By S. D 


Adshead, M. A., FP. \ Profess 
Planning, London Sekai E. P. Dutton and ( 
pany, New York. 1924 XVI + 204 py 16 plat 
and 18 diagrams in the text $5.00 

A study of the social and adr é 
that lnieoanen town planning at the present t ‘ 
practical book for students of the scic e and 
town planning It recognizes that inte 
is the greatest factor in the progr f 


and that how to utilize 
advantage is one of the 
the study of town planni 


that deal with town exte affic i 
road administration are 0 

on zoning, town plan } nitiative 
housing, the Town Planning Acts, and the progre of 
town planning on the Continent and in America 

present much valuable material The book car f 
not only studied with profit, but read with enjoyment 


Citizenship.—_ By W. H. Hadow, Vice-Chancellor 
Sheffield University, England Oxford Univer 


Press, American Branch, New York 1923 xX 24 
PP. $2.00 

This volume is a collection of lectures delivered 
the Stevenson Foundation in the University and 
of Glasgow in 1922. The chapter heads are I 
Statement of the Problem Other Ideals of Cond 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity; The State as Mea 
The State as End; The State as Personality ( 
zenship and Empire; Internationalism and Cosmoy 
tanism; Education in Citizenship; De ¢ ate D 


The Community Playhouse.—By DeGoviea 


B. W. Huebsch, Ine., New York 1923 165 pp 
Illustrated $2.00. 
4 manual on the organization and maintenar 

the theater for neighborhoods and small towr lea re 
simply and definitely with the essential details r 
chapter heads indicate the points discussed 
Players’ Group; The Andienes The Building The 
Stage; Scenery; Making of Scenery Designing 
Scenery; The Lighting; Productior Acting; Grouping 
Color; Costumes A number of the chapters are 


companied by bibliographies for wider reading. 


Architectural Designs for a Small Hospital Pub 


lished by the Modern Hospital Publishing (Co In 
Chicago 1923. 104 quarto pp Drawings, views 
charts. $1.00 postpaid 

A selection from the designs submitted in a contest 
conducted by ‘‘The Modern Hospital for plans of 
a thirty to forty-bed hospita ineluding lesigr 
receiving prizes and honorable mentior with critica 
comments on the plans and with special report 
the organization and equipment f the first-priz i 
pital 4 reprint from The Modern Hospital 
of May June July, August and Septe er, 192 
The first prize was won by Butler & Rodman 


New York City 
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Modern Municipa! 
Motor Equipment 


Whether it be ambu- 
lance or oil spreaders, 
fire apparatus or gar- 
bage trucks, Garford is 
in a position to furnish 
efficient motor truck 
equipment. 


Standard Garford Fire Truck for Smaller 
Communities 


Periodical inspection 
also by Garford Service 
Inspectors would as- 
sure you long, satis- 
factory truck perform- 
ance, 


Our policy for mu- 
nicipalities is attractive 
and when you are think- 
ing of additional equip- 
ment give us the 
opportunity to outline 
our proposition. 


THE GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Motor 
Trucks 1 to 744 Tons. 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 


S4 When 
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City Growth and Values.—By Stanley McMichael, The American Public Library.—By Arthur F 
tor. Robert F. Bingham, attorney at law. The Bostwick, Ph. D., Librarian, St. Louis Public Librar 
sniey McMichael Publishing Organization, Cleve- D. Appleton and Company, New York. 1923 Tt Me 
d, Ohio 1923. 369 pp. Illustrated. $4.00 post- edition, revised and enlarged XII n 415 ; 
{ Illustrated, $3.00. PI 
‘ublished with the approval of the National Asso rhe chapters on county libraries library publicity 
tion of Real Estate Boards Showing why and and music in libraries are new in this edition. which 
» eities develop and land values are created and contains much other new material The book is cor 
ected. This involves the study of local transpor sidered as up-to-date as it is possible to make it 
on. street widths, the trend of pedestrian traffic, It covers not only the machinery and methods of 
a great variety of other conditions affecting library training, but makes clear the many way = 
ie and rentals in the Addenda are tables show which libraries may be of service to the people It is 
« population density and percentage of home owners * interest to the general reader as well as to the 
American cities, the results of a questionnaire on ibrary student, and is written in a readable style 


different kinds of 
larger cities, a 
real estate, etc. 


hest land values of 
it thirty of the 
portant books on 


property in 
bibliography of 


Editing the Day’s News.-By George C. 
yreader on the Chicago Daily Tribune; Lecturer in 
Editing in the Medill School of Journalism of 
tern University. With a Foreword by H. F. 
rrington, Director of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1923. XI 
pp Illustrated $2.75. 
\ text-book for the newspaper technician, covering 
organization of a newspaper office, an analysis of 
news,’’ and the way it is handled in all its stages to 
reader. The background of a newspaper office 
created for the student of journalism and the vari- 
is processes of the work, with the exception of 
ws-getting, are clearly and definitely explained, from 
he most elementary to the technical. Visualization 
f methods is an important characteristic of the 
struction given in this book, and all the material is 
ude thoroughly interesting. 


Bastian, 


rthwes 


publication of 
Municipalities, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Illustrated 15 cents a copy 
Morton L. Wallerstein, Secretary of the League, is the 
editor. Besides editorial news notes, and announce- 
ents in regard to the annual meeting of the League, 
this number contains the following articles: ‘‘Con 
truction of Public Improvements with Municipal 
Forces,’’ by Edward A. Beck, City Manager of Lynch 
burg: ‘‘The Laboratory in Public Health Work,’’ by 
Aubrey H. Straus, Director of Laboratories, Virginia 
State Board of Health; ‘‘The School Tax Situation, 

by Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond; ‘Street Signs—A Civie Improvement,’ 

by A. Spring, President, Municipal Street Sign Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. (Apply to the Secretary 
of the League, Travelers Building, Richmond, Va.) 


Virginia Municipal Review.—Ofifcial 
the League of Virginia 
January, 1924 28 pp 


The Museum News.—-Vol. 1, No. 1, 
4 quarto pp. Published twice a month by the Ameri 
an Association of Museums Lawrence Vail Coleman 
Editor. Devoted to needs and news of museums 
and museum workers (Apply to the Association, at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.) 


January 1, 1924. 


Health News.—Vol. 1, No. 8, 
Published every Monday by the 
partment of Health, Matthias 

ssioner, 4 quarto pp 
in public health, 


January 7, 1924. 
New York State De 
Nicoll, Jr.. M. D., Com 
Information on current events 
furnished for the benefit of officials, 


organizations and individuals interested in this field 
(Apply to the Department, Albany, N. Y 

Smoke Abatement.—By Osborn Monnett. Technical 
Paper 273 of the the United States Bureau of Mines. 


1923 IV + 31 pp. Illustrated. One of a number 


of publications by the Bureau of Mines on this 
subject The author says ‘‘The broad assertion 
can be confidently made that any operation requiring 


fuel can be conducted without objectionable smoke, 
and yet use bituminous coal in some form.’’ 15 cents. 
(Apply to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


Children of a Age in Gary, Ind.—Publica- 
tion No. 122 of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


D.C. Part I, General Conditions Affecting Child Wel- 
fare, by Elizabeth Hughes; Part II, Diet of the Chil 
dren, by Lydia Roberts. 175 pp Views, diagrams, 
tables Showing the conditions surrounding the chil 
dren born during the five years 1911 to 1915 who 
were living in Gary in March, 1918, and the habits of 


life which they were forming. 
the Government Printing Office, 


20 cents. 
Washington, 


(Apply to 


from the human view-point 

How to Secure a County Library. 
text of the County Library Law of 
of the 


Including the 
Texas Bulletin 1 


Texas State Library January, 1924. 45 pp 
1 view, 1 map. This pamphlet tells how to organize 
a county library in Texas, gives brief description f 
the county libraries already established in the sta 
answers questions, gives pointers, petition and contra 
forms for library service, and tells many interes g 
facts regarding the value of this work. (Apply to th 
Texas State Library, Austin, Texas.) , 


Roadside Planting and the Care of Trees and Shrubs 
Along Highways.—Keprinted in revised 


form and w 


new material from Concrete Highway Magazine, for 
August, September, and October, 1923, by the P 

land Cement Association 12 pp Illustrated rhe 
original articles were prepared by Robert Kingery 
Assistant Manager, Highways Bureau, Portland Cement 


Association; formerly with O. C. Simonds & Company 


landscape gardeners, Chicago Containing instructior 
and illustrations on these divisions of the subject 
location and spacing of roadside trees setback of 


planting from intersections, curves and railroad cross 


ings; rights of way for telephone and telegraph pole 
and wires; staking; planting; and care after planting 
A list of trees and shrubs for highway planting is 
given, with both common and scientific names and 
the regions where they will grow. (Apply to Portland 
Cement Association, 111 West Washington Street 


Ill.) 


News-Bulletin of the 
I, Number 1, 
Harmon 


Chicago, 
Harmon Foundation.—Volume 
December, 1923 Published by the 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, 


Y., which is primarily interested in assisting in 
the application of business methods that will promote 
efficiency in the branches of educational and philan 


thropic work. Considerable 


space is given in this 
number to the Foundation’s Division of Student Loans 
its methods of giving aid, and the survey which it is 
making of student loan methods The work of the 
Division of Playgrounds, which helps small, growing 
towns of less than 15,000 population to get recrea 
tional areas, is also described 8 quarto pp (Appl 
to the publishers.) 

Highway Traffic——Report on Highway Traffic to 
the Senate Committee of the District of Columbia, by 
Wm. P. Eno. Prepared December 7, 1923 7 pp 
Published by the Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Regulation. A frank statement of conditions and sug 


gested remedies 
ton, D. C.) 


Chicago Health Department 


Apply to the Foundation, Washing 


Report of the Depart 


ment for the year 1922 Published November, 1923 
XIV 448 pp Views, drawings, charts, tables 4 
most interesting collection of reports from the Commis 
sioner’s office and the Bureaus of Publicity and Educa 
tion, Medical Inspection, Water Safety and Typhoid 
Control, Laboratories, Sanitation, Food Inspection, and 
Vital Statistics. The death-rate in Chicago for 1922 
was 11.18 per 1,000 inhabitants, the lowest in the 
history of the city, except in 1921, when it was 11.08 


(Apply to 
of Health.) 


Anti-Tuberculosis Gains.—The 
cent Decline in Tuberculosis 
Future An address delivered 
Annual Meeting of the National 
tion, at Santa Barbara, Calif., June 
I. Dublin, Ph. D., Statistician, Metropolitan 
surance Company, New York 31 pp. Charts, tables 
Presenting two oppos'ng views, held by the ‘ 
mentalists’’ and the constitutionalists.’’ (A 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Avenue, 


Herman N. Bundesen, M. D., 


Commissioner 


Causes for the Re- 
and the Outlook for the 
before the Nineteenth 
Tuberculosis Associa 
20, 1923, by Lonis 
Life Ty 


pply to 
Madison 


New York, N. Y.) 
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The Powerful Lift of the 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Screw-Jack! 


HE screw-jack principle is one of the most powerful 
lifts known to engineering. Huge buildings weighing 
thousands of tons have been raised by jack-screws. 


It is the screw-jack principle which is used in the Van 
Dorn Mechanical. Truck Hoist. The heaviest load can 
be dumped in 20 seconds at moderate speed of the motor. 
The hoist is always positive in control—no weather troubles 
it operates as surely and speedily in mid-winter as in mid- 
summer. It is self-lubricating, requires scarcely any at- 
tention, and stands up under long hard usage. 
The Van Dorn Mechanical Hoist marks a big advance in truck dump- 
ing. Truck operators who wish the greatest efficiency from their 
trucks should know Yan Dorn Hoists and what they will do. Put a 


Van Dorn Hoist on the next truck you buy, and let a comparison with 
former dumping methods prove its many big advantages 


Send for complete catalog describing Van Dorn Mechanical Hoista, 
Vertical and Horizontal type, and Dump Bodies for al) purposes. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES : Chicago Boston Long Island City Philadelphia 


Van Dor 


Cutaway view of 
the Van Dorn 
Vertical Hoist to 
show the screw- 
jack principle of 
operation and (at 
top) the auto- 
matic lubricating 
device. 


Washington Providence 


MECHANICAL DUMP TRUCK HOISTS 
BODIES — FRAMES = PRESSED PARTS 
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National Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries.——l’roceedings of the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ng. held in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 29-31, 1923 
Full report of addresses and discussion, with complete 


embership list of the Association and the 
registration summary by states (Apply to 
B. Gibbs, Secretary-Treasurer, N, A. C. O. S., 


convention 
Raymond 


ger Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Kans.) 
Fire Prevention and Public Safety Ordinances, Chi- 
cago.— Ordinances, from the Chicago Municipal Code 


of 1922, pertaining to the work of the Bureau of Fire 


Prevention and Public Safety of the Fire Department 
of Chicago. 139 pp. 35 cents, plus postage. (Apply 
to the Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, 


Chicago, Il.) 

The Finger Lakes of Central New York.—Published 
by the United States Survey Company, Inc., Rochester, 
A large, conveniently folded, detailed gu'de 
map, with descriptive notes, showing all improved high 
ways and points of interest. (Apply to the pub 
lishers.) 

Public Health Nursing.——32 
bibliography on the various phases 
periodicals, books and pamphlets, 
April 1, 1923 (Apply to the 
Service Bureau, 22 East Ontario Street, Chicago, II11.) 

Americanization in Philadelphia.—A City-wide Plan 
of Coordinated Agencies under Direction of The Amer- 
icanization Committee, Philadelphia Chamber of Com 
merce. A manual for Amer‘canization workers. 96 pp. 
Illustrated Including type programs organized with 
in the field of leading community agencies, existing 
laws bearing upon the work, and a variety of other 
pertinent information (Apply to Edwin E. Bach, Di 
rector, Amer canization Bureau, Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Applied Sanitary Science.—By Robert Keeley, Mem 
Royal San. Inst., County Sanitary Officer, Lancashire 
County Council. With an Introduction by J. J. But 
terworth, M. D., D. P. H., County Medical Officer of 
Health, Lancashire County Council; Lecturer on Pub 
lic Health, University of Manchester. Published by 
Sanitary Publishing Co., Ltd., 8 Breams Build 
ing, Chancery Lane, London, E. C. 4, England. Model 
anwers and groundwork for the examinations of The 
Royal Sanitary Institute, The Incorporated Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, The Diploma of Public Health 
and other examining bodies. 204 pp. (Apply to the 
publishers.) 

The Constitutionality of Proportional Representation. 
—By William Anderson, University of Minnesota. Sup 
plement to the National Municipal Review, December, 


mimeographed pp. of 
of this subject, in 
January 1, 1915 

Hospital Library & 


1923. 20 pp. Discussing the decisions which have 
passed upon the four newer forms of voting—limited, 
cumulative, preferential, and the Hare System, and 
analyzing the state constitutional provisions on the 
right of electors to vote. ‘‘The fundamental prin 
ciple to be kept in mind is that of equality of right 
among voters.’’ (Apply to the National Municipal 


League, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


On the Calendar 


Fepsrvary 13-15.—Arzantic City, N. J. 

New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association. An- 
nial meeting. Secretary, Thomas J, Headlee, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Frervuary 13-15,—Trenton, N. J. 

New Jersey State Highway Association. Annual con- 

vention Secretary, Kenneth D. Rice, Trenton, N. J. 


Frervuary 14.—Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Highway Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, John M. McCarthy, Natick, Mass. 
Feervary Pa. 

Conference on Administration of City Paving Depart- 


ments. To be held at the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
1317 Spruce Street. Address Charles E. Billin, Secretary 
of the Club, 


Cuicaco, Itt. 
Association. 
Secretary, Dr. S. D. 


FeeRUARY 24-28 
National Education 

intendence. Annual meeting. 


Department of Super- 
Shank 


land, President, Andrews Institute for Girls, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 
Fesrvary 27-29.—Toronto, 

Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, S. L. Squire, 98 Albany Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Marcu 6-7,—Frencn Lick Sprincs, Inp. 

Indiana Sanitary and Water Supply Association. An- 


Secretary, C. K. Calvert, 1902 North New 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


nual meeting. 
Jersey 


Street, 


MAG 
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Americanization in Delaware.—Report of the Amer 


ieanization Bureau for 1922-1923 Published by the 
Service Citizens of Delaware Prepared by Grace } 
Hartshorn, Director of the Americanization Bureau. 4 
pp Illustrated Dealing with the anner in whiel 
the Service Citizens supplements ir American'za 
work the efforts of the state, the courts, and othe: 
constituted authorities (Apply to the Service Citize 
of Delaware, Wilmington, Del.) 

City Taxes in Philadelphia A Study of City ‘ 
Delinquency in Philadelphia and Suggested In I 
ments of the City Tax System. Prepared by the ¢ 
mittee on Periodic Payments of City Taxes: Karl Se} 


Chairman. Published by the City Club of Phila 


313 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1923. 4 
pp Chart, tables, drawing Supplement to the ¢ 
Club News, November 24. 1923 (Apply to the 


lishers.) 

, City Planning.—Mimeographed copy of address 

E. Smith, consulting engineer, St. Louis, Mo., de 
ok to the meeting of the Iowa Section of the Amer 
ican Soc’ety of Civil Engineers, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
September 14, 1923 Free (Apply to the author 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Intelligence Tests in the Civil Service——By L. | 
Thurstone. discussion of fundamental I 
the development 


and applicat‘on of intelligence test 


One of the Public Personnel Studies ; iblished | by the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administratio 2 ack 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 24 PI 
$3.00 per year; 25 cents per number. (Apply 


Bureau.) 

A Model State Constitution—Prepared by the ¢ 
m'ttee on State Government of the Nati nal 
League 43 pp. Reprinted with explanatory art 
as follows The Legislature, by H. W. Dodds; The 


Executive, by John A. Fairlie: The Budget, by A. F 
Buck; The Judiciary, by W. F. Dodd; Counties, by 
Richard 8. Childs (Apy to the National Mur pal 
League, 261 Broadway, See York, N. Y.) 

Baltimore, Md.—Report of the Baltimore Tax (¢ 
mission, 1923. (Apply to Horace E. Flack, Secreta: 


of the Commission.) 


Chicago, Ill 


Municipal Code of the South Parl 
Commissioners, 


adopted March 1923 (Apply te 


F. Neil, Secretary, South Park Commi ners, Ch 
eago, Ill.) 

Hartford, Conn.—Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
Department of Engineering, for year ending Mare! 


31, 1923 Roscoe N 


Annual Report of the Water 
(Apply to C. W. Koiner 


(Apply to 


Clark, City Engineer.) 


Pasadena, Calif.— Tenth 
Department, for 1922-192 


City Manager.) 

Petersburg, Va.—For the period September 15, 192 
to June 30, 1923, under the council-manager plat 
(Apply to Louis Brownlow, City Manager.) 


Salem, Va. 
ber 1, 1923 


Annual Report for year ending 
(Apply to J. P groome, Town Manager 


of Conventions 
27 Coto. 
Leag 
Sowers, Boulder, ( 
MINERAI 
Commercial 
nvention-school. Secretary, J. | I Peters } 


Makcu 27.—Pves.o, 
Colorado Muni tpal 

tary, Don C, 

Aprit 3-5, 


lcxas 


Avrit 7-10,.—Los AnGeres, 
National Conference on Cit 

ference Secretary, Flavel Shurtl 

New Yo rk, Y 

Ariit 23-26.—Kansas City, M 
Imerican Physical Education Associatioy innua ’ 

vention. Secretary, Dr. J. H. 

Station, Springfield, Mass, 

May 6-8.—CLEveLAND, Onto 
( hamber of Commerce of the United States of America 

Annual meeting Secretary, D. A. Skinner, Mills Build 

ing, W ashington, 

May 19-24 
imerican Works Association {nnual nveyr 

tion. Address W. M. Niesley, 1 

\erk, N. Y. 

May 19-24, 30STON 

National Association of 


Mass 

Purchasing Agents Nint in 
and Informashor 
New 


nual International Convention 
, 19 Park Place, 


tary, W. L, Chandler 
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ympact § arrange 
ag me mt utting unit 
me ukes control « 


Two views showin 
units are pushed 


Offered for the first time— 


Ideal “Bulldog” Cutting Units 


with Tractor Hitch 


For three years golf club officials have 
been watching the truly marvelous serv- 
ice given by Ideal “Bulldog” Cutting 
units on Ideal Power Mowers. They 
have seen them in operation month after 
month without adjustment or repairs. 
They have watched them outwear two, 
three and even four sets of other makes. 


Up to this time these wonder units have 
been made only for Ideal Mowers. Now 
they are offered in 3 and 5 unit gangs 
for horse or tractor hitch. 


Look over their distinctive features — 
some illustrated herewith—and the 
reasons for the wonder-service they give 
will be plain. Timken adjustable bear- 
ings, Alemite Lubrication, special steels 
and many drop-forgings, patented double- 


86 W her 


locked adjustments—all are found in the 
units themselves. 


No weight rests on the units when 
assembled. The turning radius is very 
short. The cutting units can be easily 
raised. They are pushed individually as 
they should be — not pulled. 


Ideal “Bulldog” Mowers will give a 
service more constant than you ever 
knew. They will cut a big slice from your 
grass cutting costs. Send for illustrated 
literature that tells the reason why. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
400 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 
NEW YORK, 13-19 Hudson Street 
CHICAGO, 11 East Harrison Street 
Dealers in all Principal Cities (80) 


3 and 5 Units 
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pulled, the lifting arrar 
ment and absence 
weight on culling ur 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water. 
Works Superintendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, P 


ing Agents, and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and 
Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


urchas- 


\ New Portable Air Compressor 

The WK-31t Sullivan portable gasoline en 
gine air compressor, which is a new outfit be 
ng placed on the market by the Sullivan Ma- 
hinery Company, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Ill., is mounted on an all-steel truck 
a pole attachment for haulage by a pair 
If desired, the truck can be equipped 
with rubber-tired wheels and internal expand- 
ing band brakes. The compressor at a speed of 
‘50 r.p.m. has a displacement of 168 cubic feet 
per minute. The actual horse-power required 
for the operation of the compressor at this 
speed against 100 pounds pressure is 31. The 
engine has ample reserve power to drive the 
compressor at its full rated load. This com- 
pressor has ample capacity and power to op- 
erate two Rotator hammer drills or paving 
breakers or several compressed-air spaders to 
their full capacity at 100 pounds pressure. 

The compressor is of the two-cylinder, sing 
acting, single-stage type, with cylinders 8&8 
inches in diameter with a 6%-inch stroke. It 
is provided with a steel crank-shaft and steel 


hicago, 
with 
or horses. 


le- 


connecting rods with removable boxes lined 
with white bearing metal of a high grade. 
Lubrication is provided by a force feed oil 


pump enclosed in the crank-case and arranged 
to deliver oil under 15 to 20 pounds pressure 
to all bearings. The use of this method of 
lubrication instead of the more common splash 
oiling system enables the quantity of oil car- 
ried into the cylinders to be limited to a small 


amount adequate for proper lubrication 
these parts, but not sufficient to cause an ac 
cumulation of oil in the upper end of tl 
cylinder with a resulting waste and dk posit 
oil or carbon upon the valves. The small 


amount of oil thrown off from the crank-pins 
is prevented from entering the cylinder by suit 
ably arranged baffle-plates. 

The air valves are of the improved Sullivai 
“wafer” plate type, which give low clearance 
losses, are quiet in action and relatively fre 
trom wear and breakage. The valves are 
cated in the cylinder head and are held in pla 
by flat circular leaf springs. Both 
springs are made of the finest spring-tempered 
steel obtainable. 

The power of the engine is delivered to th 
compressor through reduction gearing con 
sisting of a high-carbon, double-treated pinion 
and gear. These are mounted on high-carbon, 
double-treated shafts supported in heavy-duty 
Timken bearings. The gears and bearings will 


1 
Valves 


a 


be enclosed in an oil-tight housing of heavy 
construction supported upon the truck frame 
Engine oil, the same as used for the engin 
and compressor, is suitable. The pinion and 
gear shafts are connected to the engine and 
compressor respectively by flexible couplings 


which compensate for any possible slight ina 
curacy of alignment. 

The truck body is made of 10-inch channel 
iron strongly braced, and the axles are made of 
louble 5-inch channel iron. The front wheels 


SULLIVAN. 


A COMPRESSOR OPERATED EASILY BY A 31-MORSE-POWER, 2-CYLINDER 
GASOLINE ENGINE 
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Safeguard the City’s Buildings, the Grounds 
and the Children with a Stewart 
Chainlink Protecti 


on Fence. 


STYLE NO. OT266—All Galvanized» 


Protection - Beauty - Permanence 


TT’? advanced ideas in construction of the Stewart type of Chainlink 


Protection fence makes it the ideal fence for municipal water works, 


sewage disposal plants, parks, playgrounds, golf courses, tennis courts. Made 
of genuine open-hearth galvanized fabric with interlocking mesh; fittings of 
pressed or forged steel, it combines protection with beauty and permanence. 


We also manufacture Balcony Railings, Grilles, Wire and Iron 
Window Guards, Bridge Railings, Miscellaneous Wire and Iron Work. 


Ornamental Iron Fence and 
Gates 


For forty years we have been leaders in 
the manufacture of iron fence; hundreds 
of city and municipal cemeteries are 
among our thousands of installations. 
Stewart's Iron Fence and Gates are 
equally popular for town houses, suburban 
homes, country estates, and other prop- 
erties where the highest type of enclosure 
or entrance gateway is required. 


SAVE MONEY FOR THE CITY BY GETTING 
OUR PRICES ON PARK SETTEES. 


is know your requirements in either Iron or Chainlink Wire Fence and 
we will submit designs and estimates of cost 


216 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
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are 32 inches in diameter and the rear wheels 
26 inches in diameter with cast iron hubs, oval 
steel spokes and steel rims of 5-inch face. The 
track gage is 4 feet 8 inches. 

Steel side plates are provided, which are 
locked in place when the outfit is moving or out 
of service, in order to prevent damage from 
weather or from tampering. 


Outdoor Athletics at Night 

For a number of years tennis has been played 
out of doors by artificial light, but only recently 
has it been possible to indulge in the night 
playing of sports which cover larger areas. 
Last summer at the General Electric athletic 


field at Lynn, Mass., it was shown that base- 
ball could be played successfully by artificial 
Several games were played, one 


illumination. 
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light with a clear glass 
Mazda lamp. 

The floodlights were directed down on the 
field covering the area around the goal post and 
the field in the immediate vicinity of the 
post. The 18-inch search-light w 
the air at an angle of about 35 degrees and 
used for lighting the sky over the field t 
care of aerial plays 

On the right of the field there were six floc 
lighting projectors, equipped with clear glass 
at each station. These were proje | 
field to take care of the central area 
and along the side lines. One 
light at each station projected about 35 degree 
to take care of aerial plays 

Back of the goal post at the other end of tl 
ield at each of the stations, 


1,000-watt, II 


ted on the 
f the ¢ 


id-inen 


there were sé 


PICTURES OF THE FIRST FOOTBALL GAME PLAYED ENTIRELY BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


Upper picture shows General Electric team on its athletic field in West Lynn, Mass., the photograph 
being taken solely by the illumination provided around the field; lower pictures, views of the field and 
spectators, showing ample illumination without glare 


of them being a no-error game, and all were 
replete with flies and fouls which were easily 
followed. 

This fall the same field was used with similar 
equipment for football. Eight lighting stations 
were erected around the field as follows: two 
35 feet back of the goal line and 94 feet apart 
at each end of the field; two too feet back of 
the side lines on the left of the field, 150 feet 
apart; and two more back of the side lines on 
the right of the field, similarly arranged. Eight 
50-foot poles were used, set about 6 feet in the 
ground. Two feet from the top, double cross- 
arms were installed and a railed platform for 
mounting the unit was constructed on them. 
3ack of the goal line on one end of each sta- 
tion there were six floodlighting projectors, 


equipped with stippled glass 1,000-watt, 110- 
volt Mazda lamps and one 18-inch search- 


floodlighting units equipped with stippled glas 
These projected on the field and lighted around 
the goal post and the immediate vicinity 
the goal posts. One 18-inch search-li ‘ 
each station was projected into the air at an 
angle of about 35 degrees. 

On the left of the field, at each station, six 
floodlighting projectors were equipped with 
clear glass. These units were projected on the 
field and lighted its central portion or, in other 
words, overlapped the beams that projected 
from either end of the field. The light 
spread over the field in a fairly uniform man 
ner. One 18-inch search-light at each station 
projected into the air, thus forming a canopy 
over the field, to take care of aerial plays on 
all parts of the gridiron. All eight of the 
18-inch search-lights were projected toward the 
center of the field. The result was that there 
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rnamental ligitmg standard is lugusta, Georgia 


Beauty—technically cor- 


rect lighting—permanence 
—all are comprised in 
each of the King orna- 


mental lighting standards 
installed for the City of 
Augusta, Georgia; which 
are equipped with General 
Electric Novalux lighting 


units. 


ING MANUFACTURING CO 


ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING STANDARDS 
South Clark a USA 
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was very little glare, as the units were placed 
at such angles that at no time were any power- 
ful beams directly in the eyes of the players. 

[he total candle-power of the lamps used 
was approximately 5,000,000, During one foot- 
hall game, 58 kilowatts of current were con- 
umed, and the operating cost is estimated at 
between $4 and $5 per hour. 

The coaches of the two teams and visiting 
coaches, as well as the referees, were very 
favorably impressed with the lighting arrange 
ments, and agreed that this is a distinct advance 
in athletic field equipment in practising base- 
hall and football as well as hockey at night. 
Those who are engaged in business during the 
day may thus be able to make use of municipal 
athletic fields in the evening. 


A Portable Screening, Crushing 
and Loading Plant 


A complete portable plant which produces a 
good grade of material for road graveling and 
by which all oversize from the pit run is 
crushed, thereby adding to the aggregate the 
sharp, irregular material necessary for a firm, 
well-bound road surface, has been brought out 
by the Russell Grader Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. Road builders recog- 
nize the value of using a certain portion of 
crushed material in road surfacing as compared 
with pit-run gravel. The only drawback has 
been the expense of producing such material. 
It is claimed that the new Russell plant brings 
down the cost and provides increased capacity. 
All units are combined in a compact portable 
form which can be quickly moved from one 
place to another. Only one power-plant is re- 
quired. 

This machine takes material from the pit 
plant, crushes all oversize material, screens 
everything, and loads trucks, or with an ex- 
tended conveyor supported by horses may be 
used to load bins. The hopper immediately 
below the screen holds enough material to fill a 
truck promptly without waiting. 

The capacity of the plant depends entirely 
upon the quantity of oversize material passing 
a specified perforation into the crusher. It is 
said, however, that 300 to 600 yards a day can 
be delivered each working day. The operation 
of the plant is quite simple. The pit-run of 


1924 2° 
material is brought to the feed conveyor with 
a dragline, buck scrapers or drag scrapers, and 
the material is conveyed t g griz 
or screen which passes all smaller rnaterial 
reatly into the hopper below Che versize 
passes over the perforated screen and into t 
crusher. The material passing through the 


crusher is carried back in a bucket conveyor an 
again deposited upon the grizzly. 5! 
of the crushed material still be too | 
the round-hole perforations in th 
oversize parts must again pass 
crusher. All material produced by this plant 
must pass through the screen. This makes the 
material uniform and certain to pass the spect 
fications of the highway department. The de 

livery conveyor is a 24-inch belt, which load 

the truck directly from the screen or from the 
auxiliary hopper. 

These plants are also built for steam shove 
work, in which case the feed conveyor is elim 
nated and a special receiving hopper 1s su 
stituted. 

The weight of this machine complete is 28,500 


pounds and it is operated by a 45- to 50-horse 


power engine. The crusher, which measures 
8 x 36 inches, is built entirely of steel, with 
manganese steel jaws, and a positive reduction 
to %-inch size in one operation. The hopp 

has a capacity of 3 yards The feed conveyor 
has an all-steel carrier frame with a 24-inch 
belt and spool-shaped rollers The standard 


length is 40 feet, but it may be extended by 
adding 10-foot sections and center supports 

The grizzly, which measures 30 x 120 inches, 
is used to separate the oversize from the 
smaller material and is perforated as specified 
The delivery conveyor is an all-steel adjustable 
conveyor having a 24-inch belt and is 20 feet 
long. The frame is of all-steel construction, 
and is mounted on trucks with wheels having 
12-inch tires and a 3'4-inch axle. 


Chicago Office Moved 


In the January, 1924, issue of The Water 
Tower, the interesting quarterly publication 


the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, Chicag 


Ii!.. and the Horton Steel Works, Ltd., of 


Canada, the removal of the Chicago dow! 
town offices to the Old Colony Blcg. is an 
nounced. 


A PORTABLE CRUSHING AND SCREENING UNIT AT WORK IN A GRAVEL BANK 
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Lighting system installed at Rockaway Beach, 
New York, last summer. 


p LEASING appearance by day and night was, of 
course, the first essential in the lighting standards 


for the board-walk at this popular resort. But the 


proximity of the ocean imposed another very im- 


portant requisite, viz., the ability to withstand the cor- 


rosive action of salt-laden air. 


Hollowspun reinforced concrete standards, pictured 
above, satisfactorily met these and every other require- 
nent. 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Peoples Gas Bui ] ding Chicago 
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COMBINATION TRAFFIC AND FIRE SIGNAL INDICATING 


A Combination Traffic 
and Fire Signal 

There has been quite a general demand for a 
signal suitable to be placed at street intersec- 
tions to warn traffic of the approach of fire 
apparatus. The majority of accidents result 
ing in loss of life or damage to apparatus occur 
at the first two or three street intersections 
turned or crossed, as the apparatus cannot be 
relied upon to give timely warning. Moreover, 
it may go in three directions, up or down the 
street or straight across; if the traffic officer 
or the traffic is first unmistakably warned and 
then advised which way to clear, accidents, 
generally costly, may be greatly minimized. 

The Thomas-Smith street fire signal made by 
the Thomas-Smith Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
controlled at the engine-house or by the fire 
telegraph operator, by first pressing a button 
which starts the bell on the signal, and, second, 
by pressing another button which indicates the 
direction to be taken. The bell is 18 or 20 
inches in diameter, and is totally different in 
tone from street car gongs and automobile horns 
and can be heard distinctly above any street 
noise. 

A light or a number of lights are suspended 
from the bottom of the signal, and direction ts 
indicated by the light swinging in the direction 
the apparatus will take or by all the lights 
being illuminated and one being swung in the 
direction to be indicated. In the latter case a 


moving light is seen with reference to a fixed 
light. 

The combination signal may be also used for 
controlling traffic. When two arms are ex- 
tended as illustrated, three lights are shown, in 
dicating “Stop.” 


At the same time traffic in 


the other direction wil 


lights, one above the « 


ing “Go.” During the time tl 


nals are changing the bell rings. | 


trol may be located in tl enter 
the street, on the sidewalk 
central control statior Should 


hire occur, the fire department ta 


electrical control of tl 
bell rings contim t 
nal indicates the direction the I 
ratus will take. 
Graphics Headquarters 
in New York 
The Educational Exhibition | 
pany, 26 Custom House Stre 
Providence, R. I., has opened 
New York store and display roon 
at 112 Arcade, 200 Fifth Avenue 
near the 23rd Street stations of all 
subways, the elevated 1 Huds 
Tubes. Roy K. Patterson will be i 
charge An adequate tock ot 
Kdexco supplies will be maintained 
ready for delivery, and informatiot 
may be secured regarding grap : 
models, stereopticon slides and ele 
trical displays, in addition to th 
well-known line of material for the 
graphical presentation of municipal, 
industrial and social statistics. 
A Continuous Battery Charger 
The Magnar battery charger, a device mar 
keted by the General Electr Compa 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the “trick r “float- 
ing’ charging of railway signal batteries 
being applied to new fields, such as time-clocks, ; 
bell systems, burglar alarms and tripping bat ks 
teries in power-plants and stations It he 


been found that on such installation the batterie 
may be discharged continuously at very low 
rates or intermittently at higher rate, tl 
average discharge rate being low in either cas 
By the trickle or floating charge method, the 
harging equipment operates continuously, t! 
average rate at which the battery discharges 
being first determined. The equipment is th 
regulated to supply the battery with just 
enough current to compensate for the di 


charge, and a small additional amount to all 


for internal leakage Among the advantag 

claimed for this method of charging are the 

continuous maintenance of a fully charged bhat- 

tery, a constant voltage, longer life, and a 

minimum amount of attention required for ae 


care, 


Loading Snow on Trucks 


The loading of the accumulation of snow 
on city streets onto motor trucks is one of tl 
hief problems street-cleaning departments 
in winter. Just how Barber-Greene snow load 
ers have solved this problem in many cities i 
told in “Mechanical Snow Handling,” 1 | 
by the Barber-Greene Company, 515 West Parl 
Avenue, Aurora, III 
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When Manufactured 
By Our Process 


WE HAVE DATA ON FILE ~ | 
FOR THOSE INTERESTED 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
POST CO. 


PAUL K. FLEMING, President 


Lawrence, Lamon and Leland Aves. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Solid Cast Lighting 
Standards, Drinking Fountains, and 
Special Concrete Products. 
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A Highway Lighting Refractor 

Highway lighting requires accurate control 
of the light of the lamp, since the light must 
he directed onto the roadway, not into the sky 
nor the fields, and the lamps must be mounted 
high to avoid glare and must be placed far 
apart for economy of installation costs. The 
Holophane Glass Company, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, has developed a highway 
refractor which redirects the light of the lamp 
and distributes it along the roadway. This re 
inches in diameter. The outer 
surface of the refractor is perfectly smooth 
and nearly vertical, minimizing the collection 
of dust. When this refractor is mounted in 
the dust-tight fixture the lamp is totally en- 
closed and both the lamp and the inside of the 
fixture are protected from dust. 

Each refractor comprises two pieces. The 
inside piece carries horizontal refracting prisms 
on its outer surface which turn the upward 
light rays from the lamp downward and the 


fractor is 8 


A NEW REFRACTOR FOR HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


downward light rays upward to obtain a better 
distribution of light in a vertical plane. The 
outside pieces of the refractor carries vertical 
refracting prisms on the inside surface. These 
prisms redirect the light laterally or sideways 
to obtain the correct spread of light across 
the street. These two pieces of refracting 
glass are nested and clamped together, inclos- 
ing the prisms within a dust-tight chamber. 

The refractor is designed for mounting at 
the side of the road and gives two strong 
beams of light in opposite directions up and 
down the road. With the 2,500-lumen (250- 
candle-power) series lamps the maximum in- 
tensity of light in each beam is approximately 
5,050 candle-power. The lateral spread is such 
that a roadway 40 feet wide would be lighted 
with substantially uniform illumination. 

For very wide roads or boulevards and for 
curved sections of roads a second refractor is 
available having a still wider distribution of 
light with correspondingly lower candle-power 
It is recommended that these units be mounted 
at a height of 35 feet from the surface of the 
road and be spaced from 280 to 420 feet apart. 


New Dayton-Dowd Sales Offices 

The Dayton-Dowd Company, Q: 
manufacturers of centrifugal pumps, 1 
nounced the opening of consolidated sales offices 
at 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III 
E. E. Maher is in charge of the fire pump d 
partment, and A. F. Barron is in charge of t! 
service pump department 


Changes in Sales Personnel 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
dry Company, Burlington, N. J., has annomnece: 
the appointment of H. A. Hoffer as East 
Sales Manager, with headquarters at the Mor 
ris Building, 1721 Chestnut Street, Philad 
phia, Pa, G. T. Overholt has been appointe: 
Acting New York Sales Agent with h 
quarters at 71 Broadway, New York 
Thomas Simons is appointed Kansas City Sales 
Agent, with headquarters at Interstate Build 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


Expansion of Bear Tractors 
Organization 

The Sales Organization of Bear Tractors 
Inc., 5333 Park Place, New York City, 
been expanded through the appointment 
H. A. Reed as General Sales Manager, and 
R. C. Brewsaugh as Assistant Sales Manager 
and Advertising Manager. Both will make 
their headquarters in the New York office 

Mr. Reed has grown up in the tractor busi 
ness, having been connected with the Interna 
tional Harvester Company, the Case Thr: 
ing Machine Company, the Hart-Parr Com 
pany, and the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturit 
Company. Mr. Brewsaugh has been associated 
with Mr. Reed throughout this work 

C. A. Bishop has been appointed District 
Sales Manager of the territory comprising Mi 
nesota, the Twin City Territory, Iowa, the Da 
kotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Western Missouri, 
Colorado and Wyoming. Mr. Bishop's head 
quarters will be in Kansas City. He was for- 
merly with the Hart-Parr Company. 

Harvey E. Sewall has been made Assistant 
Sales Manager, with headquarters in Phila 
delphia. 

The export department of this company will 
be handled by Pablo Homs, who is said to bh 
one of the oldest tractor exporters in this 
country. 


A New 214-Ton Commercial Truck 


The American-LaFrance Fire Engine Com 
pany, Inc., Elmira, N. Y., in December, 192 
began the construction of commercial trucks 
its new commercial truck factory in Bloomfield 
N. J. In describing this new line of n 
mercial trucks the American-LaFrance interest 
state that the trucks depend more upon qualit 
»f material, design and workmanship for their 
serviceability and performance than o1 


particularly noticeable features. Neverth 
there are certain outstanding examples 
gineering progress claimed not to be found 


a like degree in other commercial vehicles 
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WEST MARKET STREET, YORK, PA. 
Paved with Trinidad Lake Asphalt under Pennsylvania State 
Specifications. 


Standard of the World! 


That’s the position won and now held by 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the ages-old, ages-seasoned 
paving material—through its remarkable records of 


service under every condition of traffic and climate. 


Millions of square yards of Trinidad Paving—on 
the world’s finest streets—from one to 44 years old— 
are visible proof that it lasts longer and costs less 


than any other bituminous street-paving material. 


Write at once for complete information. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh St.Louis KansasCity San Francisco 


LAKE 
SPHALT 
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VIEW OF AMERICAN-LAFRANCE 
TRUCK TAKEN FROM ABOVE 


21/,-TON 


Several of these are patented and are exclu- 
sively used in American-LaFrance trucks. 
These include (1) dry plate clutch with pat- 
ented self-aligning pressure plate; (2) simpli- 
fied governor with micrometer adjustment; (3) 
chrome nickel steel crank-shaft; (4) oil sedi- 
ment partition; (5) wick-lubricated front axle- 
pins; (6) disc-type air impeller cooled trans- 
mission brake; (7) plastic nickel bronze uni- 
versal joint, radius and torque rod end bushings ; 
and (8) adjustable brake and clutch lever pads. 

Particular attention has been given to secur 
ing ease of maintenance and accessibility for 
repairs. The engine assembly complete with 
clutch, accelerator pedal rods, levers, etc., can 
be removed readily as a unit from the chassis. 
The transmission is so designed that the shift- 
ing forks, interlocks and sliding shafts are in- 
tegral with the gear case cover and hence can 
be removed as a unit. The service and emer- 


gency brakes may be adjusted quickly for wea ea 
These and many other detail i 
been worked out expressly for the satisfaction ie 
and benefit of the trucl 
will be required for maintenance and over! 
The 2%4-ton model is supplied three wl 
base lengths, thus permitting the correct aday 
tation of bodies to suit any particular haulage 


requirements, 


A Shelter for Traffic Officers i 

Traffic officers are necessarily exposed to the 
elements because of their locations at street in 
tersections. To overcome this in large meas 
ure, J. A. Kelvy & Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has placed on the market a police traffic shelter 
which is circular in shape and built of wate: mh: & 


A PORTABLE SHELTER THAT PROTECTS THE 
TRAFFFIC OFFICER FROM THE WEATHER 
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Kansas City Sets a Record! 


Thirteen months after the Kansas City Board of Park Commissioners bought four 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles, Park Chief Frank Dowd took inventory. The 
machines had rolled up a mileage of 28,796 miles and the total cost of upkeep for 
repairs, tires and oil was only $79.46—-slightly over 14 cent per mile! 


No wonder Kansas City swears by the Harley-Davidson, both for city police service 
and the Park Squad. Over 1,500 other cities and towns have modernized their 
police departments with this swift, dependable, economical mount. It not only curbs 
speeders and reckless drivers and aids in the pursuit of motorized crooks, but it 
actually keeps crime away. That's because lawbreakers have a wholesome respect 
for a Harley-Davidson-mounted officer, and usually do their “‘jobs’’ in unprotected 


towns. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOUR city should have Harley- 
Davidson protection. Write for special 
literature, showing 1924 models in 
actual colors. No obligation. 


The Motorcycle 
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proof canvas. Two-thirds of the circumference 
of the shelter is closed with side curtains, which 
contain three’ transparent lights through which 
the officer can watch the traffic in the opposite 
direction. The shelter is capable of rotation 
on the base, so that the open portion of the 
shelter can be faced in different directions, pro- 
tecting the officer from the elements and _ per- 
mitting him to step out quickly if necessary. 

The shelter is 43 inches wide over-all, this 
being sufficient to allow space for the officer, and 
small enough to allow it to be set up and used 
in a narrow place. The particular advantages 
claimed for this shelter are its complete pro- 
tection, ease of entrance and exit, the fact that 
it is easily handled, has little or no up-keep 
and is water-proof and a non-conductor. 


A Swivel-mounted Direction Arrow 
The direction arrow which has been adopted 
by the National Association of Police Chiefs 
is the proper device for indicating one-way 
streets, has been developed in a novel and usable 
way by the Century Sign Company, 10o Colo- 
nial Road, Boston, Mass. Inasmuch as it is 
necessary to place this sign as close to the curb 


as possible, in order that it may be prominent, 
the Century arrow is mounted to swivel, and is 
so arranged that if a passing vehicle comes in 
contact with it the arrow will swing out of 
the way until the vehicle has passed, and will 
then resume its proper position. The arrow 
is an aluminum casting with raised letters, the 
faces of which are covered with black enamel. 


Training for Public Administration 


The courses in public administration which 
are given by the National Institute of Public 
Administration, 261 Broadway, New York City, 
are administered for two distinct groups: first, 
for those who are planning to become city 
managers or to enter public service or civic 
work and need a broad training and a general 
knowledge of the major problems and practises 
of administration; and, second, for those who 
are already in the public service and desire to 
improve their knowledge and technique in a 
particular field of administration. For enroll- 
ment in these correspondence courses, appli- 
cants must be graduates of liberal arts or 
scientific institutions of collegiate grade, or 
offer evidences of equivalent training and ex- 
perience. City officials who have have not had 
such training but have had extensive practical 
experience are eligible for enrollment. 

Standard methods are followed in the work 
of instruction. Lessons are set up involving 


the assigned reading and questions based 
such readings. When the individual less 
are completed the replies are forwarded to t 
Institute for review and correction and 
then returned to the student All ne 
handbooks and other reference mater 
supplied by the Institute, the cost bei 
by the tuition fee. 

The following courses are available 

Budgets and Budget Making, which consider 
the relation of budget making to the or 
tion and work of government. 

Municipal Accounting, Collection and Mat 
agement of Funds.—This course covers method 


and procedure of auditing control; factors of 
financial condition, including funding restric 
tions; interpretation of financial transaction 
form and content of financial statements; kinds 
and uses of general accounting records; cost 
accounting methods and records; activities and 
work units for which costs should be kept; pro 
cedure in collection of funds; delinquent col- 
lections, including tax sales: selection and 
sureties of depositories; administration of it 
vestments, other than those of sinking funds 

Taxation and Revenue—This course is a 
general introduction to public finance and lays 
special emphasis on problems of municipal taxa 
tion and revenue. Attention is given to the 
development of state and local taxation systems ; 
the various sources of revenue; the administra 
tien of the different taxes; charges and fees, 
and special assessments; tax limits; state su 
pervision of municipal taxation; and to the 
underlying principles of sound municipal rev 
enue systems. 

The Assessment of Urban Real Estate —Thi 
course is devoted entirely to the assessment of 
real estate in cities for purposes of taxation 
It deals with modern systems of valuation, unit 
values, depth rules, corner influence rules, 
irregular lots, classification of buildings for 
appraisal, unit factors of value, depreciation, 
the organization of the assessor’s office, appeals, 
assessors’ forms, records and fee systems. 

Personnel Administration.—The various prob- 
lems of public employment are covered by this 
course, particularly with reference to the re- 
sponsibility of the executive for the whole range 
of personnel control, and for the development 
and administration of a constructive employ- 
ment policy. 

Police Administration—This is treated and 
considered under the divisions of historical 
backgrounds; crime and the police; police 
control; organization; administrative direction; 
the uniformed force; the detective division: 
crime prevention; staff services, selection and 
training; compensation and welfare; directions 
for field study. 


Matheny with Ahrens-Fox 


James G. Matheny, well known in the fire 
apparatus field, has joined the staff of the 
Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati 
Ohio, and will represent that company in the 
Kansas City territory, from the headquarters at 
212 Westport Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Y ROCK has demonstrated that it is possible 
to build the highest type asphalt pave 
ments at a reasonable cost It has made 


asphalt construction practicable in smaller towns 
as well as citi and on isloated highways 


It is shipped in open top 
chemical 
It may b 


Kyrock 

t It is not subject to damage or 
‘ ire to the elements 
n, even fora perioc 

rakes and roller are the only equipment 

n Kyrock construction The material 

ndled with machinery like sand, st 

irectly on any standard 

course. It 1s eled 

to proper thickness and grade, 
pavement may be l 


opened to 


eliminated costly plant 
ordinary high type pave 
failure due 

ing 
verized bituminous sand 

1s thoroughly mixed by 
sdded to Kyrock at any 


state 

rhe finished Kyrock pavement is the same in 
appearance ; he finest sheet asphalt. However, 
it 1s Superior to t hot mix types, h t does 
not crack, roll, or shove Tests of Kyrock in 
thirty years show no loss of life 
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Engineers and officials in charge of 


Jor specps 
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Ue, Tenn. Kyrock surface modified 
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Kyrock pavements are easily and inexpensively 
maintained. When necessary to cut the pave- 
ment the surface may be restored by adding 
Kyrock and tamping. Records of Kyrock pave 
ments in Kentucky show the 1922 maintenance 
was one-half that required on other high, hard 
surface type laid by the State. This, despite the 
fact that the average age of Kyrock pavements 
was much greater. 


Kyrock is the rock asphalt produced by the 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Company, oldest and 
largest producers of Kentucky Rock Asphalt. 
The big secret of Kyrock success is uniformity. 
The rock asphalt is first tested by core drilling in 
advance of the working. Quarry faces are sampled 
and analyzed. Pulverized Kyrock is laboratory 
tested at the mills and re-checked before being 
shipped Kyrock produced by this company 
comes from the same location and is the same by 
test, as the rock asphalt used in the Camp Knox 
road and other famous old heavy traffic highways. 


Laid on adequate base and with observance of 
the ordinary principles of pavement construction, 
Kyrock always gives maximum results. 


Kyrock is being used today in half the states of 
the Union for new construction surfacing and 
maintenance. Our engineering department has 
prepared typical specifications and cross sections 
for Kyrock construction and reconstruction on all 
standard bases. 


onstruction or maintenance should write 


Ask for brochure A. C. 


entucky Rock Asphalt Co. 


Incorporated 


711-718 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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